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ONE OF THE important ways in which the Educa- 
tion program of the future may be improved is by 

a plan of more careful selec- 
OPPORTUNITY tion of teacher trainees. The 
FOR SERVICE complexities of the present 

social and economic order are 
certain to affect the educational problems which 
the schools must solve in their future programs. 
This statement does not mean that it is the obli- 
gation of the school to be wholly responsible for 
_ working out a solution to our present social, eco- 
nomic and political problems. It does seem ap- 
parent, however, that the school must do its share 
and that it must have a large part in helping to 
develop out of the present chaos a well-balanced 
plan of living. 

One of the obvious needs, then, in the educa- 
tional profession is a satisfactory plan for careful 
selection of high-school students who are to be 
permitted to enter teacher-training institutions. In 
view of the social, economic, and political prob- 
lems to confront the schools in the future, it seems 
reasonable to state that there is an unusual need 
for many of the most intelligent and strongest 
high-school boys to be directed into the teaching 
profession. There will be challenge for the most 
able men in the problems to confront the schools 
of tomorrow. 

“Teaching: A Man’s Job” is a production 
based upon the results of studies and other ex- 
periences in the vocational guidance field. It has 
been planned and edited by some of the best guid- 
ance authorities in the United States. The publi- 
cation attempts to present the various points of 
view relative to teaching as a challenging pro- 
fession for men. In writing the manuscript con- 
siderable attention was given to writing it on a 
level that would interest the more intelligent of 
the senior high-school boys and of college and 
university freshmen. It is thought that the ma- 
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terials contained in the publication are sound and 
fairly presented. 

The real test of this project undertaken several 
years ago by the fraternity and developed by the 
Phi Delta Kappa committee of which Dr. E. A. 
Lee is chairman comes now. Are we really inter- 
ested? Are we willing to give some time in order 
to make this project successful? The publication 
of this material is only the beginning. To com- 
plete the project, we, as Phi Delta Kappans every- 
where, must secure supplies of “Teaching: A 
Man’s Job” and use the materials with groups of 
high-school boys. It is up to the membership 
throughout the United States as to whether this 
fine project will be consummated in a manner that 
will return the greatest possible values to the edu- 
cation program and to the nation. 

W. W. Patty. 


THE PHI DELTA KaPPAN has made a fine contri- 
bution in its publication of “Teaching: A Man’s 
Job.” The article has 
A FINE stressed the high place of 
CONTRIBUTION teaching among the serv- 
ices to mankind. It has 
provided a stimulus for the competent young man 
who looks forward to a lifetime of worth-while 
service. The book, which eventually will be is- 
sued as a result of this effort of Phi Delta Kappa, 
might lay further stress upon the fact that teach- 
ing is ever a pioneer work. It should have no 
static characteristic about it. It builds upon the 
strong foundations of the past, but it moves defi- 
nitely into a productive and explorative relation- 
ship with the future. Teaching is one of the most 
stimulating of human relations. It affords con- 
tacts which delve deeply into human life and hu- 
man nature. One’s horizons are being broadened 
constantly. One’s appreciation of service is being 
enlarged constantly. 
The young men starting teaching service today 
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on the completion of the baccalaureate degree, 
and moving steadily and definitely into realms of 
research, professional investigation, and survey, 
should become some of the foremost leaders of 
our future society. Educational leaders, because of 
the breadth of training and the expansion of edu- 
cational needs, will become outstanding among 
future workers in all services to mankind. 
N. L. ENGELHARDT. 


“TEACHING: A MAN’s Jos” was issued to the 
general membership of the fraternity in the last is- 

sue of THE PHI DELTA Kap- 
MORE WORK PAN as a further step in the 
NEEDED development of the final form 

of this guidance material. 
Committee meetings to consider the general type 
and scope of the publication were followed by the 
actual writing of the material, its presentation to 
the last National Council, editing and revision, 
and now by the printing of the manuscript in the 
national magazine. 

In releasing the material for publication, the 
members of the committee hoped to obtain from 
the ranks of educators in general, and from Phi 
Delta Kappans in particular some concrete and 
worth-while criticisms of the form of the article, 
or of the contents. 

The publication, in booklet form, of this guid- 
ance material represents too much of an invest- 
ment in time and money for the product to be any- 
thing else than as nearly perfect as it is possible to 
make it. 

The reputation of the Fraternity is involved 
in the publication of “Teaching: A Man’s Job” 
for nationwide distribution. Every means than can 
be used within the limitations of time must be 
brought to bear on the problem of making this 
publication one of which Phi Delta Kappans can 
be proud, and one which guidance workers gen- 
erally will find to be of real value. 

One member has already tried the article on 
some of his summer-school classes by giving them 
the article to read’ and then testing them on their 
reactions to the style, the form, and the content. 
The reactions of his students, summarized, have 
been sent in to the national office for the use of 
the committee in preparing the manuscript for 
the press. 

More of this kind of realistic experimentation 
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will prove to be of value in making the final 
product all concerned hope that it will be. Even 
though the suggestions and criticisms received 
from the members of the Fraternity may postpene 
the publication in booklet form beyond the date 
tentatively set, the responsibility of members to do 
their share in making the booklet a really fine piece 
of work has not ended. Your suggestions, espe- 
cially if they are concrete and based on actual trials 
with students, will be of value. W.H. A. 


Commandments for Parents 


and Teachers 


The English students of Stevens Point High School, 
under the direction of Miss Bertha Glennon, recently 
compiled desirable attributes of parents and teachers. 
From this list a committee of Seniors selected ten points 
most frequently noted and used them in the formula- 
tion of ten commandments for each group. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR PARENTS 


1. Thou shalt be impartial and treat all of thy chil- 
dren alike. 
2. Thou shalt understand thy children. 
3. Thou shalt show an interest in thy children’s ac- 
tivities. 
. Thou shalt be cheerful. 
. Thou shalt maintain discipline in the home. 
. Thou shalt be patient with thy children. 
Thou shalt provide a good home environment. 
Thou shalt set a good example to thy children. 
. Thou shalt be neat and make thy children proud 
of thy appearance. 
10. Thou shalt be honest with thy children in word 
and deed. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR TEACHERS 


1. Thou shalt be impartial and show no favoritism to 
any of thy pupils. 

2. Thou shalt be neat in appearance. 

3. Thou shalt have a thorough knowledge of thy sub- 
ject and use the best teaching methods. 

. Thou shalt understand children. 

. Thou shalt be patient. 

. Thou shalt maintain good discipline in the class- 
room. 

7. Thou shalt have a good sense of humor. 

8. Thou shalt be kind and good-natured. 

9. Thou shalt have a pleasing personality. 

0. Thou shalt be a friend to thy pupils. 

—From Wisconsin Journal of Education, May, 
1938. 
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Declaration Interdependence 


A suggested compact between YOUTH and SOCIETY in the interest of the general 
welfare of the people of the United States of America. 


SOCIETY #s to provide 
op portunities for 


I. Growth under living conditions which con- 
sistently and continuously provide for normal 
physical and mental development; adequate 
medical service; a social environment in which 
youth is spared unnecessary stresses and strains 
caused by domestic unhappiness, poverty, crime, 
political corruption, and community conflicts. 


II. Guidance toward wholesome personal satis- 
factions and social usefulness; training needed 
for the particular job; assured opportunity for 
employment, guaranteeing the economic secu- 
rity which will enable youth to live happily, to 
support a family, and to face without anxiety 
the financial exigencies of life. 


III. Competent leadership during the years of 
growth; assurance of contacts with the leaders 
of thought and action; training in the technics 
and obligations of leadership. 


IV. Self-expression through recreation and com- 
panionship; acquaintance with nature, science, 
philosophical, and religious thought. 


V. Freedom of thought and action including 
freedom of speech, a free press, and the right to 
free assembly; protection from misleading prop- 
aganda by ready access to the sources of truth 
and by training in straight thinking. 


VJ. Participation in the affairs of a democratic 
state; active promotion of individual and social 
justice; realistic approaches to the establishment 
of the ideal of a world at peace. 


YOUTH is to assume 
responsibility for 


I. Helping to plan and to execute a program of 
healthful living and worthy endeavor; the con- 
servation and improvement of the home that 
has nurtured him, the schools that have spon- 
sored his education, and the community, the 
state, and the nation that have fostered and pro- 
tected his growth. 


II. Conscientious use of the opportunities of- 
fered by society for guidance and training; de- 
termined efforts to make good on the job; the 
practice of personal foresight, but at the same 
time, constructive work for the welfare of the 
group, avoidance of unnecessary waste and of 
exploitation of others. 


III. Acceptance of the services of those com- 
petent to lead: increasing exercise of initiative 
and acceptance of responsibility in accordance 
with capacities. 


IV. Development of individual talents; the pur- 
suit of worthwhile leisure activities; and appre- 
ciation of the racial inheritance. 


V. A steadfast determination to think for him- 
self, to uphold that which is good, to respect the 
opinions of others, to act with the courage of a 
free man, and to share the truth with others. 


VI. Acceptance of the privileges and obligations 
of citizenship in an ever advancing society; loy- 
alty to basic values of democracy; courageous | 
activity in promoting good will. 


YOUTH and SOCIETY do enter into this compact to work co-operatively for the real- 

ization of the foregoing ideals to the end that, through the opportunities and responsi- 

bilities afforded YOUTH, democratic ideals may be perfected and perpetuated in the 
United States of America. 


Reprinted from the Sixteenth Yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators. 
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The University American Life 


By CALVIN GRIEDER 


HE term “‘university’’ has been badly bandied 

about in the United States. If the strict inter- 
pretation is put upon the word, there are very few 
true universities, and those which exist are more 
or less appendages to more pretentious educational 
units. In Iowa there are the examples of Upper 
Iowa University and the University of Dubuque, 
two worthy but very small liberal arts colleges, 
clearly not entitled in any sense of the word to use 
the term university. In the minds of people in gen- 
eral the term does not mean what authorities like 
Flexner and Coffman understand by it, but rather 
a collection of colleges or branchings out of an 
original nucleus. 

Harvard College, for example, was founded in 
1636, but it assumed the name University in 
1780,'2 by which time several schools in addition 
to that for the preparation of clergymen had been 
developed. But it had not developed true univer- 
sity status, and did not until after President Eliot 
observed what Daniel C. Gilman had accomplished 
at Baltimore, with the founding of Johns Hopkins 
in 1876. This last named institution was the first 
university in America, specifically organized for 
the promotion of advanced study and research, for 
the pushing back ever farther of the frontiers of 
ignorance. 

Today there is much discussion about the place 
of the university, chiefly because of the fear in 
some quarters that higher learning is being debili- 
tated by the inclusion of vocationalism and the ap- 
plication of learning to life. On the one hand are 
those who claim that a university should be intel- 
lectual, should sponsor the ‘‘search for truth’’ but 
refrain from attempting to make application of 
discovered truth to “‘real life.” On the other hand 
are those who want the university to be in close 
contact with people, not remote from the life and 
times of the present, an institution of which Coff- 
man said “no intellectual service is too undigni- 
fied’’* for it to attempt. 


* Calvin Grieder is Superintendent of Schools 
in Keystone, lowa. He is a graduate of Du- 
buque University and has done graduate work 
at the University of lowa, where he became a 
member of Epsilon Chapter. 


GENERAL AGREEMENT ON FOUR CRITERIA 


Among those interested in the problem, there is 
really more agreement than disagreement with re- 
spect to the functions of a university. Flexner has 
listed four criteria by which one may judge whether 
or not an institution is performing these func- 
tions: “A university has four major concerns: 


(a) conservation of knowledge and ideas; 
(b) interpretation of knowledge and ideas; 
(c) search for truth; 

(d) training of students who will practice or 

‘carry on.’ 

Now there seems to be no serious disagreement 
upon assigning these four functions to a university, 
but there is a serious difference of opinion upon the 
interpretation that is made, particularly of the sec- 
ond and fourth, It is interesting to note, in pass- 
ing, that the third function enumerated above, that 
of research, while now quite widely if not indeed 
universally accepted as a true university function, 
has not always been recognized as such. President 
Angell called attention a few years ago to the fact 
that when Newman spoke on the ‘‘Idea of a Uni- 
versity” about a century ago, he would have specifi- 
cally excluded “‘research from the university and 
assign it to academies on the ground that a univer- 
sity is a teaching institution.”’* 

Without intending to limit this discussion to the 
four items cited by Flexner, let us consider them 
as a starting point, since they do express rather gen- 
erally held conceptions of the place of the univer- 
sity. 

(a) The conservation of knowledge and ideas, 
of the best elements of the heritage of the race, is 
not the function of the university alone, but of 
education in general. However, the university 
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should, as Chancellor Brown of New York Uni- 
versity has said: ‘‘maintain conditions under which 
men of distinction and quality can live and work, 
in teaching and research, and that a university 
should expose its students to a sympathetic pres- 
entation of the convictions and ideals of the out- 
standing seers of our race.”* This states what the 
writer of this paper believes is one of the prime 
duties of a university. Libraries also serve to per- 
petuate the knowledge and ideas of the race, but 
only in the university is provision made for har- 
boring the “‘outstanding seers.” Books fill an im- 
portant place in the conservation of the racial heri- 
tage, but distinguished men of thought fill a more 
important place, to my mind, for they endow with 
life and vividness the wisdom of ages. 

The conditions which are necessary for such 
leaders of thought are not difficult to maintain, in 
terms of money cost. For at best, how many men 
(or women) might qualify for posts in a true 
university? Physical conditions need certainly not 
be so palatial as modern architects seem to believe. 
Gilman’s Johns Hopkins began in very modest 
frame structures, yet achieved a quick and deserved 
fame for advanced learning which declined almost 
in proportion as its worldly goods increased. But 
most essential are these things: 

1. Freedom from worry for personal and family 
welfare—that is, enough money to pay salaries to 
enable thinkers to live in decent comfort, pay medi- 
cal costs, travel, buy books and periodicals. 

2. Security of tenure—to eliminate pressure 
from outside influences to think in certain direc- 
tions. 

3. Students of high calibre, with broad general 
education as a foundation, critical minds, able to 
give and take without compulsion. 

Of the three conditions mentioned, probably the 
third is the most difficult to arrange. To refer once 
more to Johns Hopkins, President Lowell mentions 
that Gilman “meant the test for admission to be 
qualification for the instruction offered, not the pos- 
session of a college degree.” 

(b) Interpretation of knowledge and ideas I 
take to mean revealing the uses to which new 
knowledge as well as old may be put: Ideas are 
of little use without their being put into action. 
But right here there is a serious divergence of 
opinion with respect to the limit of the university's 
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activity in putting ideas into effect. There is one 
school of thought which holds that “the modern 
university must neither fear the world nor make 
itself responsible for its conduct.” Likewise, “A 
university is responsible for enlarging the bound- 
aries of knowledge rather than for colonizing the 
territory it explores.” Then there is the other 
point of view represented by such expressions as 
the following: “‘It is essential that the university 
include as at least part of its activity the fields of 
production and the study and application of knowl- 
edge." President Angell states that the “univer- 
sity is an integral part of the society which it serves 
and could not, if it would, be oblivious to the neces- 
sities of the social order. Society has a right to look 
to the university for intellectual leadership in all 
that affects a basic knowledge of man and the uni- 
verse.”’$ 

I think that ‘production and the study and ap- 
plication of knowledge,” and serving the “‘neces- 
sities of the social order” cannot be interpreted in 
any other way than meaning that universities must 
lead, not a sheltered, cloistered existence, but must 
be very much concerned with the present, everyday 
doings of men, with the “marts of trade,” law- 
making and law-breaking. I would more strongly 
adhere to the first idea mentioned above—that the 
university shall not make itself responsible for 
society's conduct, contenting itself rather with pres- 
ervation, discovery and publication of knowledge. 
For as soon as a university enters the field of ap- 
plying the knowledge it holds title to, just so soon 
does it become the victim of pressure groups, of 
influences inimical to freedom in research and 
thought. The interpretation of knowledge and 
ideas is not synonymous with their application. 

As an example, let us take the bovine tubercu- 
losis furore of a few years back. The State College 
at Ames and the University of Wisconsin were 
among the leaders in this field of research, and en- 
gaged in training men to combat the disease. But 
they did not maintain a disinterested position when 
it came to getting laws on the statute books relative 
to the eradication of the disease. For this both in- 
stitutions have been severely criticized. I have 
gotten by hearsay (and it may be only as depend- 
able as most hearsay) that every few years such 
agricultural findings are pushed with great vigor 
to enable the placement of new generations of 
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trained men. The wheat rust program is an in- 
stance, during which hundreds of young men 
tramped up and down the state searching for red 
barberry hedges. The funny thing about this is 
that such programs get legislative appropriations 
of hundreds of thousands, while a real research in- 
stitution such as the Iowa Child Welfare Station 
has difficulty in getting a dime. 

(c) The search for truth, the research function, 
is well recognized as appertaining to the modern 
university. But this recognition is by no means uni- 
versal. If I read Foerster’s, The American State 
University, correctly, he would limit the activity of 
a university to ‘‘studies pursued in common,” and 
adds that ‘there would be a fairly clear consensus 
in favor of (1) mathematics and natural science, 
(2) history, (3) literature, (4) philosophy and 
religion.” President Hutchins, who has been ac- 
cused of advocating “‘the greatest possible aloofness 
of higher learning from contemporary social life’’> 
—wrongly, it seems to me—holds that “Research 
in the sense of development, elaboration, and re- 
finement of principles together with the collection 
and use of empirical materials to aid in these proc- 
esses is one of the highest activities of a university 
and one in which all its professors should be en- 
gaged.”"® Dr. Judd believes that “the chief char- 
acteristic which distinguishes the university from 
all other institutions of higher education is devo- 
tion to research and productive scholarship.’’1% 

I believe that not all are agreed upon the mean- 
ing of research and where to draw the line between 
teaching and research. Hughes? has suggested 
that research institutes be established off campus, 
and I am sure that Foerster® is unfriendly to the 
presence of research activities on the campus of his 
ideal State university. The mere collection of data 
for its own sake, as President Hutchins suggested 
in his recent address at the State University of Iowa, 
is not research. But that is the very level to which 
much “‘research” has sunk. Mr. Thomas Wood Ste- 
vens, director of the Old Globe Theatre, related 
in a talk at a Phi Delta Kappa luncheon recently, 
that many a doctor’s degree has been granted for 
such “‘research as counting the commas in Shake- 
speare’s plays.”” This kind of activity obviously con- 
tributes nothing to knowledge, in fact might well 
be cursed as worse than useless, for the time and 
energy devoted to it might be put to better use. I 
should cite as research some of the work which is 


going on in a certain zoology department. Students 
there have been working for several years with 
grasshopper eggs and embryos, trying to unravel 
the secret of certain life processes which may assist 
in the war against cancer. That is real research. 

I do not see how research and the conservation 
of ideas and knowledge can be separated. Research 
means the discovery of new knowledge, new truths, 
and as cited before, what Hutchins describes as 
the “development, elaboration and refinement of 
principles.’” Truth seeking is, or should be, a per- 
manent assignment for those qualified, and who 
are more qualified than the highly trained minds of 
the university staff? The seeker after truth—the 
research worker—combined in one man with the 
interpreter—the teacher of that truth—is a rare 
combination and worth almost any price a univer- 
sity can possibly offer—a price not measured in 
money terms alone. 

(d) In the fourth function which Flexner as- 
cribes to the university there is another source of 
conflict: “the training of students who will practice 
or ‘carry on.’ "’ While most authorities agree that 
teaching is properly a function of institutions of 
advanced learning, there is no general agreement on 
the interpretation of the kind of teaching which is 
to be done, nor upon the kind of students who are 
to be taught. As Dean Packer expressed in a dis- 
cussion recently, teaching is a sort of “over-all func- 
tion,’ pervading the whole being of a university. 
Without it the institution would degenerate into a 
kind of monastic colony where the learned pursue 


their ways untainted by contact with the world, or - 


with young eager minds, and without being under 
the compulsion of strictly accounting for princi- 
ples and assumptions perhaps all too freely hy- 
pothesized. 

But what to teach and whom to teach are 
the questions which give rise to debate. One 
serious critic of the modern American university, 
Hutchins, claims that the present-day institution 
has become cluttered up with much that must be 
cut out, cleared away, so that only the essentials 
will remain. These essentials he would retain in 
the following trinity: a faculty of metaphysics, a 
faculty of mathematics and natural science, and a 
faculty of social science. Foerster, cited earlier, 
would agree with this in the main, and Flexner 
would be in essential agreement. Sir James Irvine, 
representing at least a major part of British thought 
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on the question, would heartily agree: “There is a 
vast difference between the educated mind and the 
technically trained mind. Both are necessary but 
the university is not the place to produce both if it 
is to preserve its character of being a mother of 
learning and a home of seekers after truth.”"* The 
point is that men who think in this strain are op- 
posed to the inclusion of technical training of all 
kinds—anything which smacks of vocationalism. 
In order to train people in vocational areas, they 
would establish technical institutes, either remote 
from or near the university itself, but with their 
own buildings, staff and equipment. Instruction in 
the professions is thrown into the same class as 
other vocational skills, except for instruction in 
basic principles which have been evolved by study 
and research. The technical skills, the dexterities 
required in certain learned pursuits and skilled 
trades would be relegated to the outside technical 
schools. 

But not all agree that this is the part of wisdom. 
The teaching function is conceived of by some as 
including the application of professional and tech- 
nical schools with the university. The retiring 
president of Yale stated this position in the fol- 
lowing words: “If your concern runs to the essen- 
tial aims of the institution (i. e., the highest ideals 
of scholarship) and to the methods of dealing with 
the subjects of instruction, then it is not easy on 
logical grounds to exclude any body of serious ma- 
terial which is capable of mature, scientific and ob- 
jective study.’’$ 

This last, I believe, represents the modern point 
of view more fairly than the other side of the 
argument does. The ‘‘conservatives’” simply ridi- 
cule the inclusion of such schools and colleges as 
those of journalism, forestry, agriculture, dentistry, 
etc., within the meaning of the term university. But 
they certainly come under the criterion set up by 
Mr. Angell, and this appeals to me as being emi- 
nently sensible and more in tune with the American 
spirit. That many administrators have agreed with 
this idea is shown by the fact that the typical state 
university embraces twenty or more schools and col- 
leges often leading to separate degrees.* 

A reasonable protest does seem to be that against 
the predominant note of vocationalism in univer- 
sity instruction. True it appears that too little at- 
tention is paid to the searching out of truth, the 
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real advancement of knowledge, and the teaching 
of basic principles, and too much to the teaching of 
knowledge and skills of immediate vocational use. 
But to segregate this latter from the university by a 
clean-cut surgical operation seems to be only a 
mechanical proposition. For after all, a university 
is not determined by mere mechanical organization, 
and to claim that it is dependent upon such ex- 
ternals is really, to my mind, an admission of un- 
sureness and weakness on its own part. 


SOME ALLIED IssuES 


Whom to teach? I would oppose entrance ex- 
amination of all kinds. I should allow each candi- 
date for university study to judge his own fitness, 
with this exception: that a very definite search 
among undergraduates be made for promising tim- 
ber. I should allow perhaps half a year for each stu- 
dent to prove his fitness for the course of advanced 
study which he has elected to pursue, but the knife 
would be sharp when the time came to decide upon 
dismissal or retention. I see no better way to judge 
at this point than to take the word of a youth’s 
professors. I should remove the requirement of a 
degree as a prerequisite to advanced study or lib- 
eralize present requirements so as to permit an 
undergraduate to study as broadly or as deeply as 
he might without the necessity of fulfilling credit 
requirements for majors and minors. 

There is no other course open, in my opinion, 
than to subsidize students thought worthy of as- 
sistance. That intelligence is not distributed in 
direct proportion to wealth appears to be a well- 
founded assumption, and one which emphasizes 
the urgency of providing the wherewithal for 
needy students to continue study. 

Adult education is claiming a great deal of at- 
tention. Most institutions rely on extension di- 
visions and correspondence work. The University 
of Minnesota with its Center for Continued Study 
is a direct appeal to adults to live on the campus, 
and to study several weeks in whatever field they 
select. The administration of such a unit appears 
to me to be an impossible task if work is to be or- 
ganized in such a way that any adult may be exactly 
suited in his demands. That the universities owe 
something to the adult population as well as to the 
late adolescent I agree, but as to how it should dis- 
charge its obligation I am not clear. 
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Shall the State regulate education within its 
boundaries to the extent proposed by Savage? 
“The State’s responsibility in the field of higher 
education pertains not only to publicly supported 
institutions but to privately supported as well. The 
State has an obligation to assure its people that 
the quality of education available in any institution 
chartered by the State is good.” 17 Except to pre- 
vent the operation of a patently vicious enterprise, 
I believe the State has no such obligation as Savage 
maintains. High standards, high achievement, 
almost invariably redound to the credit of an in- 
stitution which merits perpetuation. I believe that 
regulation by the State to the extent of Savage’s 
proposal is impossible practically, and undesirable 
educationally. It is another of those mechanistic 
remedies to which people are wont to appeal in lieu 
of attacking the real core of a problem. And the 
desperate straits of the period about 1933 probably 
had a share in this really preposterous proposal. 
It is preposterous because it assumes that by fiat 
the State can assure “quality of education.” It is 
unsound educationally because there is the very real 
danger of tying up the institutions of higher learn- 
ing with the political machine of a State, making 
them subject to decisions of political appointees. 
In the words of Ruthven, this would subject uni- 
versities to the “evils of bureaucratic collectivism 
. . . the interpretation of legislation, . . . remote 
control of appointments, curricula, salaries, and 
programs by clerks and educational politicians.’’1¢ 


In fact the more one thinks about such a proposal, 


the more one is inclined to believe that Mr. Savage 
was only joking when he made it. 

How can the American university be improved? 
This idea has been running more or less through- 
out the paper, but there are a few points which I 
wish to add. (a) There is urgent need for some- 
body to catalog the overlappings and duplications 
among existing institutions in an effort to point 
out the areas in which pruning ought to be done. 
This is particularly appropriate in the professional 
and technical schools which are affiliated with most 
universities. This is not an original proposal, by 
any means, but little has been done as yet. Savage, 
cited above, suggested such a procedure: “Institu- 
tions have multiplied largely as a result of the 
persistence and interest of their founders, or the 
zeal of local communities, rather than because 


higher education in a State or region would be 
better served by their establishment.’ Ruthven, 
in stronger language, relates the same idea as fol- 
lows: “Well-developed physical plants, enlarged 
incomes, and an abundance of men and women 
trained for teaching and research have made the 
struggle to meet the needs of students somewhat 
less serious. At the same time, a multiplicity of in- 
stitutions, greater ease of travel, and a growing bur- 
den of taxation have brought the schools relatively 
close together, decreased their isolation, originated 
an uneconomical duplication of functions, and pro- 
duced sharp competition for students. . . . The 
need for a continuous, progressive and co-ordinated 
program of higher education presents to school 
men but two alternatives, either to accept regimen- 
tation or to provide constructive leadership.” 1 

(b) Can universities expect more financial sup- 
port than they receive at present? I should answer 
yes to this. The sooner the public is made to realize 
the value of universities, the sooner will funds be 
increased. That a heavy leaning on vocationalism 
is not, apparently, the only or the best policy to 
adopt can be shown by the way British universities 
have fared during the past decade. Although 
Britain endured a depression as severe as that in 
the United States, if not more so, and although tax 
rates in the British Isles are very much higher than 
ours, the British government did not cut down a 
penny in its appropriations to universities. The 
tenor of British universities is decidedly anti- 
vocational, although not entirely so. At the root 
of the trouble in this country—the inadequate sup- 
port of seats of higher learning—is what Hutchins 
calls the “love of money,” an anti-intellectual vo- 
cationalism, a materialism which governs the trend 
of events through the whole population. I predict 
that until this love of money and the measurement 
of success in terms of money and economic goods 
are bred out of our people, it will be difficult to get 
more or adequate support for universities of the 
kind we desire. This is admittedly a hard task, but 
is a real challenge to higher learning which self- 
interest alone ought to arouse to its attack. 

(c) Can there be any valid distinction between 
State-supported and privately-supported or en- 
dowed universities? I think not, for two reasons. 
One is that mentioned by Dean Packer in a recent 
discussion, that of “controls” which operate very 
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much alike on both types of schools. The state 
institution is controlled by the legislature, operat- 
ing through the Board of Education. The private 
institution is controlled by its own board of trus- 
tees, its church conference or other body, and by 
the donors of its funds. In fact, some private in- 
stitutions are so hemmed in with conditions which 
accompany large gifts, that the operations of their 
plant are seriously hindered. Can a large donor 
be refused? Few administrators have found the 
courage to do so. Thus, the interests of all are 
much alike. The antagonism which sometimes 
crops up between State and private institutions has 
no sound footing. 

As mentioned before, it seems to me that the 
poor school—low in standards and achievement— 
cannot hope for eternal life in the competition with 
schools of high standing. There is probably room 
for two types of institutions, that of a more ‘‘popu- 
lar” appeal, and that for sober advanced study and 
teaching. The true university will probably never 
expire, providing it keeps its aims and standards 
high. Or is this too optimistic and is it flying in 
the face of ‘‘natural law” as explained by Nock 
in connection with literature? Nock says: ‘The 
average literate person is a being devoid of reflec- 
tive power, but capable of sensation. His literacy 
creates a demand for a large volume of printed 
matter addressed to sensation; and this form of 
literature, being the worst in circulation, fixes the 
value of all the rest and tends to drive it out.” 18 Is 
this the approaching fate, if not the current fate, of 
higher learning in America? Is there no way to 
stem the vicious operation of this “natural law’’? 
I question whether this “law” is applicable in the 
universal way which Nock assumes. 


CONCLUSION 


The university must be thought of as a changing 
institution in a more or less changing world. To 
remain static seems to be opposed to the genius of 
the American people. I think that a university of 
circumscribed interests, withdrawn from the con- 
temporary world, cloistered in medievalism, is con- 
trary to the interests of the modern world. Close 
contact must be maintained with all parts of the 
current scene. But what today’s university might 
be, necessarily would not fill the bill for tomorrow. 
The university of the middle ages served a very 
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useful function—perhaps not so useful as it might 
have been, but nevertheless useful. But a univer- 
sity limited to classical studies today would not 
be serving a very useful function. Tomorrow's 
university may be as different from today’s as to- 
day’s is from yesterday's. I see no harm in a re- 
definition of terms as it becomes necessary. As 
Walter Lippmann remarked: ‘The essence of the 
American system is that it has no dogmatic purpose, 
that it is not a system at all but a way of life in 
which men proceed by unending inquiry and 
debate, having agreed to agree as best they can, 
because there is no other way they can combine 
freedom with order.” 
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Student Personnel Work 


By DAVID F. JACKEY 


banat I was asked to address this group on 
vocational guidance, I accepted the assign- 
ment as quite a challenge and was happy to do so, 
for it has always been a part of my responsibility in 
the teaching positions I have held to do much coun- 
seling and guidance of a vocational nature. I am 
even willing to say that perhaps one-half of my 
success as a teacher has been due to the opportu- 
nities I have had for counseling and the assistance 
that I have been able to give my students and others 
requiring guidance. 

We have talked a lot about guidance and have 
written a lot about it, but when we examine what 
is actually being done, we may still be embarrassed 
by the very small amount of truly vocational guid- 
ance which is being given. The American Youth 
Commission recently has made a study showing 
that 75 per cent of all youths receive no vocational 
guidance at all. It is also true that in our larger 
high schools throughout the country the average 
pupils per counselor is somewhere between 1,500 
and 3,000, and in some instances as high as 4,000. 
Little more than the mere direction and educational 
guidance—the selection of courses—can be effected 
under this kind of a situation. 

The number of places where effective vocational 
guidance is performed can still be counted on the 
fingers of your hands. Too often we object to ap- 
plying scientific techniques in analyzing human be- 
ings. This attitude greatly hampers the develop- 
ment of the scientific approach to student personnel 
problems. We have also failed to prepare and de- 
velop occupational information so that adequate 
information might be given to our youths in the 
high schools concerning occupations. For the occu- 
pations in which 43,000,000 persons out of a total 
of 48,000,000 are gainfully employed in the 
United States, there is available very little adequate 
or practical information of value to vocational 
counselors and personnel workers.1 


* Gooch, Wilbur I., “Occupational Information: Neglected 
Fields in the Available Literature,” Occupations, Vol. XII, 
No. 7, Sec. 1, March, 1934. 
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Permit me for a moment to go back to the early 
development of the guidance program. As early as 
1909 Frank Parsons in his Choosing a Vocation 
emphasized the importance of vocational guidance 
—guidance for work, for the choice of an occupa- 
tion—keeping in mind constantly the importance 
of having a goal, or going somewhere. This was 
soon followed by Jesse B. Davis in his book Educa- 
tional and Moral Guidance published in 1914. 

The old approach to guidance stressed the inter- 
view, self-analysis, and occupational information. 
In recent years the approach has been scientific 
analysis through tests of interests, abilities, and 
aptitudes, with direction toward occupational in- 
formation. Thus we see the new approach is the 
scientific analysis of the individual, diagnosis, and 
adjustment, with considerable stress upon occupa- 
tional information. 

We might well ask the question: Why is guid- 
ance necessary? Do we believe, as I have heard ex- 
pressed several times, that we are drifting toward a 
totalitarian state, and that guidance now stressed 
so importantly is just a hint or a step toward this 
totalitarian state? I do not believe this is true. In- 
dustrial life, with its accompanying effects on our 
social, economic, moral, and physical life, makes it 
necessary for us to provide places where informa- 
tion, advice, and direction can be obtained. In fact, 
such provision would supply the need of the worker 
as does the service station the needs of the autoist, 
or the directional beam of the airplane. 

What I wish to discuss, however, is not the his- 
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tory, nor the need, nor the shortcomings of a guid- 
ance program, but to point out some fundamental 
principles that underlie all effective student per- 
sonnel work. F. M. Earle in his Psychology in the 
Choice of a Career, states: “*. . . it is characteristic 
of the growth of knowledge that at some state or 
other the principles which underlie the practical 
procedure of an art require to be stated in formal 
terms. When the validity of these principles has 
been established the art merges into a science.” 

Let us then examine briefly some of the underly- 
ing principles which I believe are fast emerging 
into a science. 

The first of these principles is: If guidance is to 
be effective we must distribute the secondary-school 
population in some degree to the world of work 
about us. The first high school, founded 121 years 
ago, was to provide under public auspices an educa- 
tion that would go beyond that of the existing Eng- 
lish grammar schools in fitting a child for active 
life and in laying for him a foundation for emi- 
nence in his profession whether mercantile or 
mechanical. 

How far some of our high schools have gotten 
away from this first objective is known to all of us. 
Have conditions changed to such an extent that this 
first objective of the high school may no more 
apply? Along this line of reasoning I do not be- 
lieve that we can offer any plausible explanation 
for the extent to which high schools have become 
college preparatory institutions. 

Let us examine what becomes of the graduates 
of our high schools. According to the U. S. Census, 
the distribution of occupations of persons over ten 
years of age in the United States is as follows: 

Forestry and Fishing 5% 

Extraction of Minerals 


Manufacturing and Mechanical Industry 
Transportation and Communication 


Is it not desirable then that high schools attempt to 
distribute their pupil population somewhat in the 
same ratio in their training prograrhs? 

It will be of little avail for high schools to train 
for clerical occupations only, or for professional 
service only, since sheer numbers will keep the 
pupils from ever getting an opportunity in the field 
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in which they have been trained. This means, of 
course, that the schools must have information on 
the community needs upon which to base their 
distribution of high-school population in relation 
to that of the State and Nation. 

This immediately leads us to the second funda- 
mental principle, which is: If guidance is to be ef- 
fective, we must provide the information from 
which students may make intelligent choices. It is 
our obligation and responsibility to make occupa- 
tional surveys and job analyses; and to maintain 
employment data suitable for use in counseling. 
Teachers, students and industry must be used to 
provide this information. Through the Wagner- 
Peyser Act more and more employment informa- 
tion and studies on occupational opportunities will 
become available. This information will be of little 
value unless we have counsellors to use this mate- 
rial. 

The third fundamental then is: If guidance is to 
be effective, we must have a sufficient number of 
trained counsellors to assist students in making 
wise and intelligent decisions. They must be or- 
ganized to provide more than educational guidance 
alone. We must have trained counsellors who can 
meet with industry and know industrial methods 
and problems; counsellors who assume responsi- 
bility and who can maintain that responsibility as 
well as the confidence of industry. We must have 
counsellors who are up-to-date, respected and in- 
terested in their jobs, and in whom the pupils have 
confidence. In. addition to this, every teacher 
should know the employment possibilities and oc- 
cupational opportunities in his or her own chosen 
field of work. Teachers often have opportunities, 
which they should never neglect, to encourage stu- 
dents and to point the way in the field of their own 
interests. 

Thus the fourth fundamental principle de- 
velops: If guidance is to be effective, students must 
be encouraged to select goals early in their school 
lives and persist in attaining these goals—it may 
be a goal toward a career, a goal toward an educa- 
tion, a goal toward further training, or any desir- 
able goals. The question is often raised: Is it not 
too early in the pupils’ lives to have them interested 
in careers or goals? I wish to ask the question, 
‘‘How early is too early to have children become in- 
terested in a vocation?” We must distinguish be- 
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tween interest and specialized training for an in- 
terest. Isn’t it a matter of having an interest as 
against not having any interest or goal? Perhaps 
it does not matter very much how constant this in- 
terest may be. Those schools fortunate enough to 
have practical arts curricula, together with sympa- 
thetic and patient teachers, can arouse interests in 
pupils. These interests can often be detected by 
giving interest tests. Each individual teacher has a 
responsibility in this. It is not so much a question 
of each individual having a particular place in so- 
ciety as it is that each individual has a responsibility 
to take a place in society. It is not my belief that 
in the vorld of work about us there is just one par- 
ticular job for which I may be fitted. There may be 
a variety of jobs. 

This leads to my fifth fundamental principle: If 
guidance is to be effective, we must develop the idea 
that most of us can do many jobs equally well in 
our field of endeavor. Psychologists have given us 
enough evidence that abilities are not highly spe- 
cialized, that abilities in one field are often just as 
valuable and necessary in other fields, particularly 
if these fields have a close relationship. Probably 
most of the early training, even for those vocation- 
ally inclined, would be broadly representative of 
fields rather than specialties. Particularly is this 
true at the level of junior high school. 

Success in any one occupation is not necessarily 
due to the possession of certain specialized abilities 
or qualities or characteristics. The same abilities 
are often required in many occupations. The indus- 
trial age with its many, many thousands of occupa- 
tions has not produced a new biological animal. 
The animal now needs to be more adaptive, but the 
fundamentals are still largely the same. The ques- 
tion might be raised: How can we know what abil- 
ities are required for the various occupations? I 
know of no better way than to be acquainted inti- 
mately with occupations, which means being ac- 
quainted intimately with industry, if one wishes to 
be a valuable counsellor. 

Therefore, my sixth fundamental principle is: If 
guidance is to be effective, it must be keyed to an 
effective placement service. Only three cities in 
the United States have this service—Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, and Providence, R. I. It is not sufh- 
cient to have a co-ordinated service but this service 
must have a follow-up. Manufacturers would soon 


cease to exist if they paid as little attention as most 
schools do to selling, advertising, and distributing 
their output. They would also soon cease to exist 
if they paid as little attention to checking their 
product. Most large national organizations now 
have a department for the control of quality. Why 
should not the schools also have a follow-up service 
which will check and control the quality of train- 
ing offered to the youths of their community? 
Perhaps if this service were closely keyed to the 
demands of the community there would be fewer 
improperly trained youths attempting vainly to find 
a career. It is the responsibility of each school to 
see that the pupils leave the institution equipped 
to meet the demands of society. 

This leads to the seventh principle: If guidance 
is to be effective, every student upon leaving school 
must have a salable skill and knowledge. The 
youth seeking a position at an employment office 
or of an individual employer, who says “I can do 
anything,’ in answer to the question, “What can 
you do?”’ usually means that he cannot do anything 
well, and thus loses the chance of being employed. 
Every youth graduating from high school should 
have at least one specialty, one thing that he can do 
better than anything else. No student should be 
permitted to graduate until he has passed a test and 
given proof that he has a skill or knowledge which 
is salable. There are many things that he needs 
besides the purely tecknical knowledge or the ma- 
nipulative skill which greatly affect the obtaining 
and keeping of a job. 

Finally, we have the eighth fundamental princi- 
ple: If guidance is to be effective, job standards and 
requirements in related attributes must be met, 
that is, attitudes, knowledges, and skills in obtain- 
ing a job. The individual must have a knowledge 
of the social graces, how to act in an interview, how 
to sell himself and his abilities, how to talk over a 
telephone, how to meet his fellow workers or the 
public. These are only a few of the necessary attri- 
butes. 

What have we done to meet the needs of the 
eight principles given above? I believe we can 
point with pride to a number of very excellent 
things that are being done. Recently, under the 
leadership of Dr. Edwin A. Lee, and sponsored by 
the National Occupations Conference, thirteen 
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Observations of a Counselor 


By C. H. BLANCHARD 


— was much more in common between 
our great-grandparents and Julius Caesar than 
between the present-day child-youth and his great- 
grandparents. Caesar's roads, methods of trans- 
portation, bridges, baths, legal system, govern- 
ment, and many modes of living and of vocational 
opportunities were not far from being the same 
as those of our great-grandparents, the pioneers 
and the developers of our west. Caesar and our 
grandparents would be astounded at what the 
present-day child-youth of America takes for 
granted: the auto, high-speed trains, powered 
boats, airplanes, wireless, the radio, the modern 
talking movie, and our huge industrial centers. 

It is this great change since great-grandfather’s 
time that has made multitudinous vocational 
choices possible, the social possibilities almost un- 
limited, and the problems of home, school, and 
church so much more complicated. 

Environment today is no longer limited to a 
few square miles. Environment is almost literally 
the world; and, while modern achievements have 
accomplished almost unbelievable miracles with the 
limitations of environment, modified living condi- 
tions, and broadened the vocational fields of choice, 
child nature has not changed. Child nature is 
now and will continue to be confronted with a maze 
of complexity that no former generation of youth 
has ever known. 

Wise parents and teachers realize this and recog- 
nize a need for careful counsel and guidance at 
home and in the school to offset maladjustment 
and unusual behavior, especially that which tends 
to become detrimental to satisfactory social and 
economic progress. 

In the child’s growth and development, various 
forms of unusual conduct or maladjustment may 
not be recognized until adolescence. In almost 
every instance, the failures in attempts at social 
adjustment are directly traceable to some un- 
fortunate experience at an earlier period. Perhaps 
the experience was the resultant of unwise parental 
environment, a carelessness in which the parent 


* C. H. Blanchard is Boys’ Counselor, Northern 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. He is a 
graduate (1922) of Albion College and re- 
ceived the M.A. degree (1923) from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan where he also became a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


was too busy with his own affairs to guide and 
motivate the child properly. Perhaps the forces of 
circumstance, finances, bereavement, neurotic in- 
dividuals, doting grandmothers, indulgent uncles, 
older brothers or sisters, or teachers during the 
early childhood period have laid the bases for 
adolescent difficulties. 

The reason that the weakened powers of normal 
adjustment are not noticed earlier is largely due to 
the fact that no serious pressure has been brought 
to bear on the child in his earlier years. When the 
physical and mental accompaniments of adoles- 
cence arrive and the youth is faced rather suddenly 
with new and large demands in the way of social 
adjustment, some weaknesses, not hitherto per- 
ceptible to the casual observer, often appear. 

Certain weaknesses in the child may have been 
known and minimized in the hope that the child 
might ‘‘snap out of it,” outgrow, or sublimate them. 
With proper care and opportunity this may actually 
happen, but all too frequently adolescent stumbling 
blocks or others that are forced upon the child- 
youth by overzealous adults interfere. 

Teachers, parents, relatives, and others have 
tended to overemphasize the critical age of adoles- 
cence. The boy is told that he must put away child- 
ish things, the girl that she must act like a lady. 
Early adolescence finds himself bewildered and 
often doubting if he wants to do anything of the 
kind. Youths are urged to get ready to be inducted 
into adult standing, the modern tribe—society— 
and, whereas in primitive times the boy had only 
to prove himself as a hunter or warrior to be in- 
ducted, he now has to make a complex adjustment 
to a very complicated society. In the intermediate 
schools he is exploring, as it is called, and is asked 
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to make a vocational choice. At home, parents and 
relatives have secret or expressed hopes to which 
he is subjected. The financial status of the family 
may urge a choice, or the acceptance of immediate 
rewards, force upon the youth the menace of im- 
mediacy. All of this is often brought on with a 
rush when youth begins to show signs of the ado- 
lescent transition to manhood and womanhood. 
At no other time does so much depend upon the 
wisdom and understanding of parents, relatives, 
and teachers. The problems of present-day youth 
are quite different from those of our grandparents. 
The little red schoolhouse passed out with the 
horse and buggy. The modern environment is 
that of the automobile and the large community 
school. 


PROLONGED ADOLESCENCE AND VOCATIONAL 
CHOICES 


Modern society has made it necessary that many 
of the social phases of adolescence be prolonged. 
Industry and the unions have gradually raised the 
age at which youth is permitted to compete as a 
wage earner. Legislation and compulsory school 
laws have denied youth many of the activities of 
past generations. A vast problem in social and 
vocational training and adaptation is placed upon 
the school and the home. 

One phase of the problem is the parental am- 
bition for the child. In our democracy there is, 
theoretically, no limitation to the success to be 
attained in life. Johnny Whosit may even become 
president some day. Almost universal in the 
American home is the hope that the youth will 
attain the better things of life—and by better is 
usually meant higher social and economic levels. 
The American parent wants his offspring to be 
spared the hardships of the generations past, and 
seeks to make things easy for the youth. The aver- 
age parent has failed to attain the heights of many 
of his own most cherished dreams and has hopes 
that his offspring may attain them. The parent 
hints, suggests, urges, sacrifices to this end—and 
it is not unusual that the youth is not interested. He 
allows the parent to do most of the worrying and 
almost all of the sacrificing. Of course, there are 
those happy occurrences where the children do 
come through, but there is no known formula to 
assure this end. 
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As has been mentioned earlier, the youth is put 
under pressure as to vocational choice as soon as 
he reaches the adolescent age. Parents, relatives, 
neighbors, teachers, all seem to be asking for 
some information as to his plans for a career or a 
vocation. The youth is figuratively and literally 
on the spot. His mental capacities may make ad- 
vanced scholastic progress next to impossible; his 
interests may conflict with those suggested by par- 
ents or teachers; his complexes and behavior may 
retard social adjustment; and companions may 
divert his interests and impede his progress. 

When the child who has levelled off on his 
scholastic progress begins to fail in school, espe- 
cially in high school, there are four apparent meth- 
ods of treatment. Parents may refuse to meet the 
reality of thwarted parental hopes and insist that 
the youth stay on in academic activity, hoping to 
force success through more effort. Parents may un- 
willingly allow their youths to leave school and 
enter whatever fields of employment are at hand. 
Parents may help to lighten the scholastic load, al- 
lowing a substitution of more of the manual and 
arts and social training activities and graciously ac- 
cept the child as he is, forgetting some of the early 
dreams. Parents may assist in a complete transfer 
from academic activity to some field of labor ap- 
prenticeship. 

An old adage, “Better to be a good blacksmith 
than a poor lawyer,” is wise counsel when dealing 
with the adjustment problem of the youth as he 
approaches manhood and vocational choice. Not 
only do those who blindly wish their children to 
exceed the parental plans for success err in their 
guidance, but, as is often the case, so does the fond 
parent who seeks to have his son follow in his foot- 
steps. Youths who may have no real aptitudes for 
their fathers’ callings or businesses or professions 
often squander money, time, and talents when they 
are compelled to stay in a disliked course or field 
of endeavor. 

Our parents and teachers and our schools are 
recognizing more and more the youth problem of 
vocational choice—a problem even when the home, 
relative, neighbor, and teacher pressure is greatly 
modified. The attempt is made to understand and 
assist through vocational orientation classes and 
counselling service. The youth has had little real 
opportunity to get an overview of life’s occupations 
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OBSERVATIONS OF A COUNSELOR 


and knows but little of the opportunities for re- 
munerative service. 


OBSERVATIONS ON ADJUSTMENT 


Boys and girls who adjust themselves readily to 
their environment—home, school, church, com- 
munity—are the delight of adult society. They are 
said to be normal and are often referred to as good 
citizens. The abnormal individual, rather simply, 
is that individual who does not adjust himself 
readily to his environment. He confronts his par- 
ents and teachers with the problem of unusual 
conduct. At this point, the need for understanding 
and tact is of utmost importance. Sentimentality 
will not solve unusual behavior problems. Rational 
understanding, interpretations, and a helping hand 
—not shallow sympathy nor a crushing wall of 
force—will contribute to a solution of the problem. 

May we submit a few helpful and practical hints 
for parents, teachers, and other adults who have 
to deal with children and youth? 

Clear your decks for rational action. Keep your 
emotions out of the unusual conduct situation, the 
more completely the better. Don’t begin to work 
with criticism, moral censorship or shaming, for 
you will only thwart the ends of adjustment. In 
far too many instances, the adults who attempt to 
assist the youth are guilty of faulty conduct in 
approach. 

You must first secure the absolute confidence 
of the unadjusted youth, and this confidence must 
not be betrayed. Sometimes, for reasons known 
best by the youth concerned, the closest adult may 
not necessarily become the confidant. 

In this respect, every adult has a real challenge in 
parenthood, whether or not the adult concerned is 
biologically a parent. Almost every man or woman 
is admired by some boys or girls and is a potential 
confidant, a ‘‘dad” to somebody’s boy or girl. Par- 
ents, in the biological sense, are sometimes dis- 
tressed when their children look to others for the 
real parental guidance and inspiration. Teachers 
are often annoyed when an offender will not con- 
fide in them, but will go to another. No one of us 
can hope to attract the confidence and trust of all; 
and, though it may hurt deeply, this is not rare of 
children with their own parents. 

An accepted method of procedure, once having 
been admitted to confidence, is to be a good listener, 
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to encourage and get the problem out in the open, 
in a frank, open and unhurried manner. 

Listen to the youth regardless of his ideas. Let 
him talk freely and frankly. Keep your own ideas 
and emotions under control. His concepts may be 
unsocial, anti-social, immoral, unmoral—but don’t 
be shocked—at least, don’t let him know that you 
are. Your job is first to find out how and why he 
came by these concepts, what to do about their 
modification or change, and to effect as simple and 
as complete a remedy as possible. 

Health is the real starting point for any diag- 
nosis, because health is the natural prerequisite for 
the normal life. The health of the youth should 
be the first consideration of home, school, and so- 
ciety at large. A normal, healthy youth, spending 
energy in growth, sports, and clean recreational ac- 
tivities has little time for moody moments, petty 
sins, or morbid activities. Healthy youths are opti- 
mistic, worrying little about the future, but are 
very impressionable and teachable. Cleanliness, 
first aid, simple disinfection, safeguards against in- 
fection, knowledge and habits from brushing teeth 
to dressing cuts, all with the constructive goal of 
health as against a morbid fear of illness are im- 
portant foundation factors. 

In connection with the fundamental of health, 
a wholesome knowledge and respect for the bio- 
logical functioning of the human body should be 
fostered. A wholesome and honest home attitude 
is fundamental. A child should be taught some- 
thing of foods and digestion, proper elimination, 
the function of heart and lungs, care of nose, ears, 
throat, and something of bodily functions. In- 
cluded in this functional education should be sex, a 
frank, clean knowledge of sex as a helpful asset 
in the health program of the youth. A course in 
physiology or biology is often an aid in meeting 
this problem, but the home dares not wait until the 
middle-teens of adolescence to teach, and teach 
well. 

Parents, teachers, and other adults should avoid 
distortion and hyperbole in dealing with youth. 
Be honest with him and teach him to be honest 
with himself. Make as few mistakes as possible. 
The adult needs a rational view of his own life and 
an adjustment of his own mental conflicts if he is 
to exert the best possible influence on the growing 
youths who may, at any time, look to him for help, 
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guidance, or inspiration. The youth senses the 
situation in which adults are in turmoil, compro- 
mising with and among themselves. In such cases, 
the youth often suffers more than he benefits from 
adult proximity. 

The youth needs to learn his strength and, in a 
measure, his weaknesses, to see honestly and to 
build accordingly. Youth must learn to acknowl- 
edge mistakes frankly, not to alibi; must learn to 
correct errors and not to hide. In the earlier ages, 
supervision that offers graded obstacles of gradu- 
ated difficulty is desired as a method of building 
up a forward-moving momentum, a habit of suc- 
cess through persistence at possible tasks. It is 
well said in sports that one does not rise much 
above one’s competition. This is equally true in 
other fields of human endeavor and growth. 

One would not consider matching a green and 
inexperienced group of boys against an old and 
experienced team in competitive sports lest injury 
and discouragement result. Just so, one must not 
overmatch the youth with tasks where success bor- 
ders on the impossible. The mental picture in 
either field is much the same. In graduated compe- 
tition, there is the thrill of give and take and of 
success and improvement. In overmatched compe- 
tition there is a feeling of futility and “what's the 
use?” 

While speaking of achievement and success, one 
must call attention to the need for forward motion. 
When one stcps to cheer too long over an accom- 
plishment, momentum slows down, and may even 
stop. Many an adult looks backward to former 
deeds and accomplishments to the exclusion of the 
present and its needs for progressive action. The 
youth should be guided and counselled to forward 
momentum. The runner who looks backward over 
his shoulder is liable to stumble. His backward- 
looking habits cause him to lose sight of his imme- 
diate footing and the goal ahead. A striking paral- 
lel is found in the development of the youth 
through adolescence. 

In dealing with the youth, it is well to avoid 
those situations that make for overtension and 
anxiety. Tension in the home, inadequate finances, 
and lack of security tend to foster unusual, abnor- 
mal conduct on the part of the child-youth. It is a 
well-known fact that children from broken homes 
are those most likely to become conduct problems. 
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Security of love and affection, a sense of respect, 
self-supporting independence, friendly relations 
among family relatives, religious tolerance and 
training, emotional stability in the presence of the 
young are among the vital influences for the relief 
or avoidance of the high tension, anxiety dangers 
to youth. 

Our generalized observations and suggestions 
have been intended to open up a field for more 
specific problems and their treatment. The youth 
of today is the man of tomorrow; and we owe 
youth our best in rational understanding, helpful 
interpretation, and leadership that will foster nor- 
mal adjustments to life situations. 


Unity 

In an old reader there is a story of a father who 
called his sons to him and gave them a bundle of 
sticks, saying, “Break them.”” Each boy tried in vain, 
whereupon the father unfastened the cord that bound 
the sticks together and, taking the sticks one at a time, 
easily broke them. He then drew the important les- 
son for life: united we are strong; separated we are 
weak and can be easily broken. 

We are now in an age which demands group ac- 
tivity. In our education we have emphasized individual 
initiative and individual development, but we must 
not lose sight of that most important element of edu- 
cation, the development of the power to live accept- 
ably as a part of the social order. 

We believe our children today should be taught 
to think and to act and to be enterprising, but they 
must also be taught to participate in the affairs of 
democracy. They must be taught to work together on 
problems of social justice. The education of children 
is a most important question for society, not just a 
problem for individual parents or a problem for the 
schools alone. A society that fails to educate its chil- 
dren for satisfactory abilities and ideals in social living 
lays the basis for its own destruction. 

“One cannot live unto himself alone.” 

VirciL E. DICKSON. 


Education Abstracts 


Education Abstracts, with world-wide coverage 
of the best in education literature, provides an easy 
and convenient method of keeping yourself well 
informed. Subscription to members of Phi Delta 
Kappa in good standing now only $3.00 a year. 
SUBSCRIBE. 


POTLIGHTING THE AMERICAN BOY is the title of 

the panel type of procedure used to evaluate 
the modern boy of high-school and post-high- 
school periods in life. 

One approach shows one point of view; several 
avenues of approach project a composite picture. 
Therefore, as educators, let us focus several spot- 
lights on the American boy and see what these 
lights reveal. 

Many spotlights may be attached to the “panel 
board.” Some suggestions are offered: a college 
president, a superintendent of schools, a high- 
school principal, a junior-high-school principal, a 
prison psychologist, a boys’-club director, a minis- 
ter, a Scout executive, an athletic coach, a business 
leader, a personnel officer, a Y. M. C. A. executive 
secretary, and a penitentiary supervisor of rehabili- 
tation. 

Various groupings of questions may be used, 
but here are some submitted under six headings. 
They are merely suggestive. 


THE Boy AND EDUCATION 


1. Do higher education and preparation for the 
future mean more today to the boy than the sense 
of security? 

2. Should the high school attempt to prepare 
the boy for a definite vocation, or should it offer 
only a general education and let industry and busi- 
ness give the specific vocational training? 

3. How valid is the argument that the high 
school must never fail a pupil lest he suffer an 
inferiority complex? 

4. What is to be done with high-school boys 
who graduate or who are eliminated before gradu- 
ation but who do not become absorbed into the 
business world? 

5. Is it probable that too high educational stand- 
ards required by the State become a hindrance to 
the boy in learning to enjoy life through work? 

6. What changes in the American educational 
system are needed in order to equip more ade- 
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quately the young man for his place in our social 
order? 
THE Boy AND SOCIETY 


1. How may we characterize the typical Ameri- 
can youth of today? 

2. What kind of individual may society expect 
the boy to be as the result of his high-school educa- 
tion? 

3. Is the usual high-school graduate able to as- 
sume an important role in the affairs of his com- 
munity and state? 

4. What is the obligation of society to Ameri- 
can youth after graduation from high school— 
both scholastically and extra-scholastically? 

5. How has governmental assistance (Relief, 
CCC, and so on) impressed the American boy? 

6. What does our youth think of the foreign 
“isms’’ which tend to exert quite an influence on 
him? 

7. ‘What should be the attitude of society toward 
these “‘isms”’ in respect to our youth? 


THE Boy AND THE HOME 


1. In what way has the changing home environ- 
ment bewildered the boy? 

2. Have unsettled conditions bound the boy's 
family life into a closer unit, or has his home life 
deteriorated through bickering and strife? 

3. How may the right type of home be fostered, 
and how may it be helped to overcome the forces 
which tend to demoralize it? 

4. What is the future of the American home? 
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THE Boy AND THE CHURCH 


1. Why are the church and Sunday school los- 
ing so many boys of high-school age? 

2. How can the church meet present-day compe- 
tition? 

3. How may the boy in these times be taught 
to use the Sabbath constructively? 

4. Is science helping or hindering the boy in his 
religious thinking? 

5. What are suggestions toward helping the boy 
who is an honest doubter realize the truth of 
worthwhile religion? 

6. Does the boy of today receive as much pa- 
rental example in church life as did the boy of 
yesterday? 


THE Boy AND His VOCATION 
(BUSINEss AND INDUSTRY) 

1. Should the boy or his parent be the final au- 
thority in choosing the boy's life career? 

2. Is the boy being offered vocational guidance 
adequate to making an intelligent choice for life 
work? 

3. Is the youth as a result of higher education, 
willing and able to take his place in vocational life? 

4. How does business view the high-school 
graduate? 

5. Are business and industry interested in school 
fads and frills? 

6. Does business place much value on advanced 
schooling? 

7. What does the youth need to fit himself for 
a modern business career? 


THE Boy AND DELINQUENCY 


1. Where does the school stand in relation to 
the problem of delinquency? ' 

2. Which is more important—the curriculum or 
the boy? 

3. Where lies the waste product? 

4. What type of home contributes to delin- 
quency? 

5. What is the social obligation of the church? 

6. In respect to the community, what is and 
where is the conflict between the constructive and 
destructive influences? 

7. What are the influences of the radio, the 
stage, the motion pictures, and the press in respect 
to the boy and the problem of delinquency? 

8. After delinquency, what? 


Student Personnel Work 


(Continued from page 268) 


public school superintendents representing various 
sections of the United States, made a two-weeks’ 
tour visiting eight eastern and mid-western cities. 
They set up three objectives: 1. Occupational guid- 
ance and counseling for every pupil of secondary 
school age. 2. Occupational training for all chil- 
dren. 3. Placement in employment. Experiments 
in guidance are being conducted in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia; Providence, Rhode Island; and in Oakland, 
California, which indicates the awareness of our 
public-school men to the need for the develop- 
ment of vocational-guidance programs. 

We, as school men, must assume our responsi- 
bility or have other agencies in our national life 
take these responsibilities and do the job which we 
should be doing. We must make actual applica- 
tion of the scientific measurements which we have 
found and, finally, we must have sympathetic lis- 
teners and counsellors who know the answers, or 
know where the answers may be obtained. 


AT THE CROSSROADS 


He stood at the crossroads all alone, 

The sunrise in his face; 

He had no thought for the world unknown, 

He was set for a manly race. 

But the road stretched east and the road stretched 
west 

And the boy did not know which road was the 
best. 

So he took the wrong road, and went down, 

And he lost the race and the victor’s crown. 

He was caught at last in an angry snare, 

Because there was no one to guide him at the 
crossroads there. 


Another day at the self-same place, a boy with 
high hopes stood ; 

He, too, was set on a manly race, 

He was seeking the things that were good. 

But one was there who the roads did know, 

And that one showed him which way to go; 

So he turned away from the road which went 
down, 

And he won the race and the victor’s crown. 

He walks today the highway fair, 

Because there was someone to guide him at the 
crossroads there. 

—Anonymous. 


T Is the fashion today to regard the word ‘‘guid- 
ance” with a good deal of reverence and re- 

spect. Whole books are devoted to it. Magazines 

are full of it. Few people raise a voice against it. 

In a world as confused and disturbed as the pres- 

ent one, the idea of guidance seems like a life 

line, an attempt to provide some orderly road 

along which one can travel to safety. It is natural, 

therefore, for educational philosophers and admin- 

istrators to have seized upon the idea of guidance 

as something important as well as helpful; and in 

many cases to have developed elaborate organiza- 
tions, in order that our young people may have 
some intelligent plan to help them attain the goals 
they seek. 

And to help matters along, psychologists and 
other students of youth have worked out an equally 
elaborate set of techniques to study the various 
aspects of each student’s ability and personality 
and to direct them into the proper educational 
paths. 

To the general idea of guidance and a great 
many of the techniques developed to assist in the 
application of guidance, nobody can have any ob- 
jection. Guidance is not only a wise procedure but 
an absolutely essential one if the student is to be 
spared the experience of failure and the loss of 
very valuable time. But such an acknowledgment 
of the value of guidance in general should not blind 
us to the defects in these techniques and to the 
unwise practices that often follow in their wake. 

The psychologists, who provide us with the dif- 
ferent tests and measurements upon which guid- 
ance experts base their judgments of the intimate 
nature of the young people they attempt to guide, 
do the best they can. They do make a careful analy- 
sis of the component parts of personality and men- 
tality. They do practice the utmost caution in 
securing statistical accuracy. They do show the 
greatest ingenuity in working up age norms and 
grade norms and co-efficients of correlation. 

But neither the psychologist nor the school 
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master using what the psychologist can provide 
has divine intelligence! We cannot secure an ac- 
curate picture of the inner personality or even the 
exact nature or power of the individual mind. In 
fact, to tell the truth we do not even know what 
mind is nor can we give a satisfactory definition of 
personality. 

So when one of these guidance experts attempts, 
on the basis of a few crosses and checks made by 
a child on a set of so-called objective tests, to chart 
the full course of a student’s future career, watch 
out. There is no objection to guidance as a general 
idea or as a regular practice. In fact, we have 
always done it either as parents or friends, or as 
teachers. But what we do emphatically object to, 
is the practice of guidance by people who do not 
recognize the fallibility of their own minds or the 
emptiness of mere statistics. There is called to 
mind a guidance program that was instituted in a 
high school. Two young people appeared out of 
the education department of a state university, 
equipped with a series of test blanks. They ad- 
ministered their tests to our high-school students 
then on the basis of the scores, they proceeded to 
map out for students the chart of their future lives. 

The situation would not be so full of danger 
if such decision were not so momentous. If there 
was unlimited time for education and courses were 
so arranged that a mistake could be easily rectified, 
we could use the method of trial and error without 
too great a risk. 

It would not matter greatly if an occasional error 
was made. If it were only a matter of choosing this 
course or that, both leading to the same profes- 
sional goal, the consequences of such a choice 
would not greatly matter. When, however, the 
result of guidance might be to turn the student 
from one line of professional or vocational train- 
ing into a completely different one, then a mistake 
might have very serious consequences. 

If it were true that our intelligence tests, achieve- 
ment tests, and personality tests were so accurate 


(Concluded on page 277) 


high-school principals receive the higher salaries 
in the South? 


A critical interpretative analysis of the training, 
experience, and salaries of 512 or over 50 per cent 
of the approximately 1,000 principals in charge of 
the public high schools belonging to the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States discloses some interesting condi- 
tions. The writer set up a chart in such a way as 
to determine the relationship that exists between 
the salary of a high-school principal and his train- 
ing and experience. Each of the eleven states 
served by the Southern Association was kept in an 
individual chart until the median salaries for each 
training level and for each experience level were 
determined and then the relationships were set 
forth and analyzed as shown in Table I. 

As far as the salary is concerned, rewards of- 
fered high-school principals for training at the 
different experience levels seem to be surprisingly 
low. In fact, Alabama, Florida, North Carolina, 
and Virginia pay the principals who have had over 
four but not five years’ training less than those who 
have had only four or less years’ training, and in 
some of the experience levels the principals who 
have had five or more years’ preparation receive 
less than those who come in the second level of 
training. The degree of difference found between 
the three levels of training is not marked, being 
$200 annually. 

It is likely that a large percentage of individuals 
who are holding the best paying principalships in 
the South drifted into the teaching profession with 
no or little intention of remaining in it perma- 
nently. Naturally these individuals gravitated to 
the cities where beginning teachers received a fair 
salary and where a chance to step into another 
type of work was more promising than in rural or 
smaller urban communities. Another group of 
individuals planned definitely to enter the teach- 
ing profession, graduated from college, and in 
their hope to advance in professional service se- 
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cured, purposefully, positions in rural communi- 
ties and small cities where the chances to become a 
high-school principal were less remote than in the 
large cities. This professionally ambitious group 
of young men and women participated in in-service 
training during the regular school year and at- 
tended summer school in a college or university. 
In spite of this professional attitude and addi- 
tional graduate training the check-up shows that 
the salary of these better-trained principals is not 
sufficiently in excess of those who did not avail 
themselves of the added educational facilities. 
Why? Does this mean that rewards are waiting for 
those who do not strive? For those who use the 
teaching profession as a stepping stone to another 
profession and the business world? Could it be 
possible that recognition could be more quickly 
gained and salaries raised higher in some states 
through non-professional activities? Does one 
have the feeling that additional study and stability 
in the teaching profession are assets? Or could 
it be possible that these things do not count with 
those who appraise the worth of a high-school 
principal? These are questions that this study 
raises but does not answer except tentatively. So 
much for the salary-experience-training relation- 
ship of public high-school principals in Alabama, 
Florida, North Carolina and Virginia. 

On the other hand, the principals of the ac- 
credited high schools of the Southern Association 
in the States of Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas are rewarded 
for training beyond the four-year college. As a 
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rule, in these six states salaries rise steadily and 
somewhat uniformly with training and experience 
to the extent of an average annual increase of ap- 
proximately $200 for each training level. South 
Carolina alone places a reward on the second train- 
ing level and not on the third. However, it should 


TABLE I 


THE MEDIAN ANNUAL SALARIES OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS OF THE SEVERAL STATES OF THE 
SOUTH CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 


Divisions of Experience in Y ears 
216 
over 


States and 


Training 5 orless 6-10 11-15 16-20 Total 
Alabama 

4 years or less - 

Over4butnot5 

Syearsandover — 
Florida 

4 years or less - 

Over 4 but not 5 $2350 

Syearsandover — 
Georgia 

4 years or less 

Over 4 but not 5 

5 years and over 
Kentucky 

4 years or less 

Over 4 but not 5 

5 years and over 
Louisiana 

4 years or less 

Over 4 but not 5 

5 years and over 
Mississippi 

4 years or less 

Over 4 but not 5 

Syearsandover 
North Carolina 

4 years or less - 

Over4butnot5 

5 yearsandover 1750 
South Carolina 

4 years or less 

Over 4 but not 5 

5 years and over 
Tennessee 

4 years or less 

Over 4 but not 5 

5 years and over 
Texas 

4 years or less 

Over 4 but not 5 

5 years and over 
Virginia 

4 years or less - 

Over 4 but not5 1750 

Syearsandover — 
Total 

4 years or less 

Over 4 but not 5 

5 years and over 


$3050 
2300 
2500 


$2350 $2600 $3025 
2150 3050 2550 
2750 2700 1975 


2600 
2450 
3200 


$3800 
1250 
2550 


2800 
2350 
2775 


2250 
2150 
2650 


3300 
2750 4 

2500 3017 
4050 
3150 
3600 


2250 
2717 
2450 


2050 
2250 
2350 


2750 
2750 
3750 


1550 
1950 
1850 


2250 
2250 
1850 


1850 
2283 
2450 


1350 
2450 
2550 


2200 
2400 
2550 


2050 
2100 
2075 


1825 
2750 
3050 


3050 
2250 
2300 


2550 
4525 


2083 
2467 
2725 


2050 
2625 
3028 


2750 
2450 
2075 


= 2050 
2150 2400 
2650 
2100 
2750 
2900 


2950 
2500 
2767 


3050 


1330 
me 2750 


2450 
2550 


2100 


2550 3050 
2750 
3000 
3250 


3150 
2450 
2600 


3050 
3450 
3050 


3650 
2050 
2600 


3050 
4200 
2150 


2130 
2350 
2050 


i230 
2150 2350 - 
1850 3450 


2450 
1850 2350 
2475 2650 


1650 
2175 


2450 
2950 


1833 
2075 
2533 


2150 
2150 3350 
3200 
3050 
2950 
2975 


1850 
2750 
2625 


1500 
1300 
1875 


1550 
2250 
2200 


3650 
2050 
2267 


2730 
2550 
2475 


1650 
3650 
2500 


2750 
2550 
2550 


2717 
3325 
2200 


2413 
2625 


2800 
2783 
2975 


2550 
2450 
2550 


2733 
2713 
3025 


1500 
1950 
1850 


2150 
2150 
2250 


— Median indeterminate due to so few cases. 

Norte: The table is read horizontally from the three train- 
ing levels and vertically from the five experience levels. For 
example, in Alabama principals with four years’ or less train- 
ry and six to ten years’ experience receive a median salary of 

2350. 
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be noted that cases available for study in this par- 
ticular state were so few that any conclusion drawn 
from the data does not possess a very high degree 
of validity. 

On the whole, there is a slight tendency for sal- 
ary to increase with preparation at nearly all ex- 
perience levels as shown in Table I. This increase 
is certainly not significant by any means, and when 
the cost of college or university attendance is taken 
into consideration, such facts lead invariably to the 
question as to whether or not advanced training 
pays in dollars and cents one who is striving to 
become a high-school principal. Could advanced 
training prove to be a liability? 


An Essential Procedure 
(Continued from page 275) 


and so thoroughly reliable that they could be 
trusted implicitly, then there would be no point 
to this objection. 

In fact, the general tenor of the discussions at 
the convention of the Association of Superintend- 
ents in New Orleans was to the effect that the tide 
of testing was receding; that the claims made for 
the vast number of general and specific measuring 
devices had not been substantiated in actual prac- 
tice; that they were valuable to some extent, but 
only if the judgments based upon their results 
were tempered with wisdom and a very mature 
understanding of the intangibles in human nature. 

The mistakes that we make in guidance are with 
us for a long time and with the victim for life. 
Well may we proceed cautiously in this most 
dangerous of educational movements.—Reprinted 
by permission from The School Bulletin of Port- 
land, Oregon, March 4, 1938. 


Index Number 


The last issue of Volume XX of the PH1 DELTA 
KAPPAN will appear in the very near future. 

Among other items of interest will be a com- 
plete index to all of the volumes since publica- 
tion of a Fraternity magazine was begun in 1915. 
This will be the first index issue ever published 
and will enable those Chapters owning a com- 
plete file to locate any article. 


Keeping Abreast the Times 


Compiled by WILLIAM H. ANDERSON, JR. 


Personal and Professional 


MARKS ALEXANDER, of Shelbyville, has been ap- 
pointed as assistant to the dean of students at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 


W. J. ANDREWS was recently elected as president 
of the Georgia Education Association. L. O. ROGERS, 
Superintendent, Colquitt County, and W. M. Rainey, 
Superintendent, DeKalb County, were chosen as new 
members of the Board of Directors. 


J. O. Bacon, Superintendent of Tattnall County 
Schools, Georgia, has announced the completion of a 
$50,000 pay-as-you-go building program for the 
schools of his county. The project was undertaken in 
1937. 


JOHN A. BartKy (Upsilon 395) was elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Teachers’ College early in July. 
He succeeds V. O. GRAHAM, who has been trans- 
ferred to the principalship of the Norwood Park Ele- 
mentary School. 


Supt. W. A. Bass (Psi 22), of Nashville, Tennes- 
see, is making plans for the introduction of a uniform 
salary schedule for his teachers. Under his plan, 
teachers would be paid on a single salary scale accord- 
ing to “training, experience, and service,” regardless 
of the grade or subject which they teach. 


EmMETT A. Betts (Epsilon 453), research profes- 
sor in education at the Pennsylvania State College, has 
been extended a fellowship in the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Foundation of Optometry for his research into 
reading difficulties. The fellowship was presented to 
Doctor Betts at a meeting of the foundation in Boston, 
March 28. 


E. A. BurNETT, Chancellor of the University of 
Nebraska, retired early in July, at the age of 72, after 
thirty-nine years of association with the University. 
His place will be taken by C. S. BouCHER, president of 
West Virginia University. 

S. ALAN CHALLMAN, director of the child guidance 
clinic of the Minneapolis public schools since Sep- 
tember, 1933, has resigned to accept a position as psy- 
chiatrist with the New York City public schools. 


JOHN BarRETT CHILSON, supervising principal of 
public schools at Suffern, New York, retired in June, 
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completing forty-three years of service as an educator in 
New York State. Prior to his appointment at Suffern 
in 1925, Mr. Chilson taught at North Creek, Warrens- 
burg, and Sidney. 


FELTON G. CLARK has been appointed president of 
Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, to suc- 
ceed his father, who has served the institution as presi- 
dent for twenty-four years. 

The new president has taught at several other Negro 
universities, as well as acting as dean at Southern Uni- 
versity since 1934. 


STEWART GRANT COLE will be associated with 
RALPH TYLER (Sigma 412), new head of the depart- 
ment of education at the University of Chicago. Dr. 
Cole has resigned from the presidency of Kalamazoo 
College. 


H. LAMAR Crosby has resigned from his position 
as dean of the Graduate School, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in order to act as director of the American School 
for Classical Studies in Athens, Greece. 


New county superintendents in Pennsylvania this 
year will include, B. M. Davis, Clarion; Wixuis E. 
PRATT (Xi 339), Erie; HARRY J. BROWNFIELD, Fay- 
ette; HAROLD C. WELSH, Fulton; D. C. LoNGa- 
NECKER (Xi 1432), Greene; WILLIAM M. POLLARD, 
Mercer; JOHN M. LuMLEY, Sullivan; H. L. Bram, 
Warren; J. L. Roberts, Washington, and Harvey E. 
Swartz, York. 


Rex W. DimMIcK (Beta 449) of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been advanced to the position of associate super- 
intendent succeeding R. M. SHERRARD. | 


LyNN A. EMERSON, assistant superintendent of 
schools in Yonkers, New York, will be professor of 
industrial education at Cornell University, to head a 
new development to emphasize vocational education at 
the graduate level. 


Lewis A. FROMAN, dean of Millard Fillmore Col- 
lege of the University of Buffalo, has been made di- 
rector of the new work-study plan for superior stu- 
dents in the Buffalo public schools. 


LLoyp K. GARRISON, dean of the Law School of the 
University of Wisconsin, has been named by President 
Roosevelt as a member of a commission to study the 
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British Labor Disputes Act and the labor laws of 
Sweden. 


THomMas W. GOSLING, national director of the 
American Junior Red Cross, has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in Washington, D. C. 
He succeeds Harvey A. SMITH, who has resigned to 
accept the superintendency of the schools at Lancaster, 
Pa. 


FRANK C. JENKINS (Psi 95) was elected president 
of the Peabody Alumni Association at the annual meet- 
ing in June. He is chairman of the Commission on 
Curricular Problems and Research of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


A. D. H. Kaptan (Alpha Sigma 85), Professor of 
Economics at the University of Denver, on leave of 
absence at Washington, D. C., in the Department of 
Labor Statistics for the past year, has been appointed 
head of the newly organized Department of Govern- 
ment Management. The new department was made 
possible by a grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion. 


B. C. KUEFLER begins his ninth year as superintend- 
ent of schools at Forest Lake next fall. The schools 
since 1930 have increased in enrollment from 567 
to 668. Twenty-three teachers are employed. The 
school district has a $750,000 assessed valuation, and 
its relatively small remaining bonded indebtedness will 
be wiped out by 1941. 


PAuL LAMONT, for five years president of Shurtleff 
College, Alton, Illinois, has been named president of 
Kalamazoo College, Michigan. He will succeed 
STEWART GRANT COLE, who resigned recently. 


WILLIAM McPHERSON became acting president of 
Ohio State University on July 1. Other appointments 
of the same date include those of WENDELL D. 
PosTLE, acting head of the College of Dentistry; 
GeEorGE A. WASHBURNE, head of the department of 
history, and CtypE T. Morris, head of the depart- 
ment of civil engineering. 


ARNAUD C. Marts of New York and Plainfield, 
N. J., has accepted the presidency of Bucknell Uni- 
versity in response to appeals from students, faculty, 
and trustees. Mr. Marts, who has been acting president 
since October, 1935, assumed his new post with the 
understanding that he could also continue his business 
duties in New York. 


L. B. MEARIG, adviser of the Muhlenberg Observer, 
and Exias H. PHIiuips, adviser of the Hershey Broad- 
caster, were given gold keys, symbolic of outstanding 
service, by the Columbia Scholastic Press Association at 
the spring meeting of the Association. 
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ELroy NELSON, Director of the School of Business 
Administration and professor of economics at Russell 
Sage College, has been named associate professor of 
economics at the School of Commerce, at the Univer- 
sity of Denver. ; 


ARCHIE M. PALMER (Theta 64) has been elected as 
president of the University of Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see. He has been executive secretary of the Cornellian 
Council at Cornell University. 


CHARLES W. PIPKIN, dean of the Louisiana State 
University graduate school, has been named on the 
national committee for the promotion of a Council on 
Southern Regional Development. The council is 
planned as a permanent civic and educational agency 
with headquarters in Atlanta, to consider such prob- 
lems as race relations, farm life and agricultural de- 
velopment, industry and labor, and public relations and 
administration. 


E. W. RUSHTON, superintendent of the Batesburg- 
Leesville school system, was elected this spring to serve 
as president of the South Carolina Education Associa- 
tion. 


QUENTIN M. SMITH (Psi 219) was recently elected 
as president of the Middle Tennessee State Teachers 
College at Murfreesboro. Dr. Smith has been presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. He takes 
the place, as president, of P. A. LYon, who has been 
associated with the Teachers College since 1911, and 
president since 1923. 


W.H. SPRENKLE, principal of Carrick High School, 
Pittsburgh, retired this year and Roy J. MATHIAS, the 
vice-principal, was advanced to the principalship. 
FRANK H. HERRINGTON, second vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh Teachers Association, was made vice- 
principal. 

ARCHELAUS EWING TURNER, long-time president 
of Lincoln College, Illinois, died on June 25. Presi- 
dent Turner had been the president of Waynesburg 
College, Pennsylvania, Trinity University, Texas, and 
Hastings College, Nebraska, during a long life of serv- 
ice as an educational administrator. 


C. W. vaN CLEvE, who has been superintendent of 
schools at Springfield, Illinois, for eighteen years, re- 
signed his position in March, according to a news- 
paper report. 

E. R. VAN KLEECK (Theta 262), superintendent of 
schools in Norwich, N. Y., has been elected as super- 
intendent of schools at Grosse Pointe, Michigan. 
Superintendent Van Kleeck holds the doctorate from 
Yale. His place at Norwich will be taken by GILBERT 
R. LYON. 
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V. L. Wess was the guest of honor when several 
hundred school patrons and their children, and former 
students of Rightsell School of Little Rock gathered at 
the school on the night of April 22 to participate in a 
homecoming celebration and observance of the 25th 
anniversary of his election as principal. 


HERMAN B. WELLS, who has been acting president 
of Indiana University since the resignation a year ago 
of President William Lowe Bryan, has been named 
president by the board of trustees. Doctor Wells is the 
youngest state university president in the country. He 
is 35 years old. Prior to his appointment as acting 
president, he served as dean of the School of Business 
Administration of Indiana University. 


WILLIAM GARRISON WHITFORD (Zeta 216) was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Fine Arts by Alfred 
University. The citation on the occasion made particu- 
lar reference to the quality and quantity of writing in 
the field of art education having been done by Dr. 
Whitford over a period of twenty-five years. 


WittiaM A. Wirt, superintendent of the Gary, 


. Indiana, schools since 1907, recently passed away. 


Doctor Wirt was known throughout the land for his 
famous “Gary” or ‘‘Platoon”’ school plan. In 1914, he 
devoted one week in every four as official advisor to 
the New York City Board of Education concerning 
this plan. The plan was later adopted in many of the 
New York schools. Doctor Wirt was 64 years old at 
the time of his death. 


Colleges and Universities 


YouTH Project. Under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, the State Teachers Col- 
lege of Kearney is sponsoring a vocational training 
and work project for youth of 18 to 25. 

The program, explains Dr. W. A. Klehm, head of 
the department of industrial education, provides for 
vocational training classes in carpentry, masonry, and 
cabinet work. Each boy spends one-half day receiving 
instruction in and studying the occupation of his 
choice; one hour being devoted to study, one hour to 
class discussions, and one and one-half hours in the 
shop or on a project, developing the skills of his trade. 
During the other half day the boy is employed on work 
projects on the college campus. 


PENNSYLVANIA SURVEY. The seventy colleges of 
Pennsylvania which are accredited for degree granting 
are making a survey of their services to see if further 
development and co-ordination will not enable them 
to be of more value to the Commonwealth. 


The UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE, with help from 
the WPA, is erecting on Belknap campus a new build- 
ing to house the School of Law. The building will 
cost $200,000. Part of the new space will be used to 
house the Law Library, which includes a number of 
gifts from the late Supreme Court Justice, Louis 
Brandeis. 


L. S. U. Receives Girt. Louisiana State University 
has received from La Bonne Volontees Franco-Ameri- 
caine a clock from one of the 17th century chateaux 
of southern France. The award was made in recogni- 
tion of the contribution of the university to the ad- 
vancement of the understanding of French literature 
and culture. Only two other colleges in the United 
States have ever received a similar award—Harvard 
and Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. The clock has been 
placed in La Maison Francaise, chateau used as a resi- 
dence for majors in the Romance languages at Louisi- 
ana State University. 


HOTEL ADMINISTRATION. The University of New 
Hampshire will open in September a new four-year 
curriculum in hotel administration. The courses will 
include accounting, engineering, home economics, his- 
tory, languages, and English, as well as more special- 
ized subjects. 

SCHOOL OF SociAL Work. Reorganization of the 
University of Pittsburgh’s Division of Social Work 
into a separate school will be effected at the opening 
of school in September. No dean has been appointed 
for the new school as yet. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE Rapio. Fourteen radio sta- 
tions in the United States are offering radio instruction 
in foreign languages, according to P. F. Engel of the 
University of Kansas, who has recently made a study 
of foreign language radio for the Modern Language 
Journal. 


SCHOOL GOLD MINE. Santa Rosa Junior College, 
California, believes itself to be the only junior college 
in the world which owns a gold mine. The worked- 
out mine is used for class work by students in the 
geology department. 


CULTURED ENGINEERS. Credits required for grad- 
uation in the College of Engineering, University of 
Texas, have been raised from 132 semester hours to 
138 hours. The purpose of the change is to make 
possible the addition of more cultural courses as elec- 
tives. 


STATE HIGH-SCHOOL ORCHESTRA. The first all- 
state high-school orchestra will be organized at Louisi- 
ana State University during the week of August 1, 
when Lloyd V. Funchess, acting director of the Uni-- 
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versity School of Music, will have charge of the or- 
ganization of the new orchestra. 


New JuNior CoLLeGce. The Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Junior College Center at Lake Charles, author- 
ized at the recently concluded session of the Louisiana 
legislature, is expected to be ready for operation at 
the opening of the 1939-40 session, it has been an- 
nounced by Dr. James M. Smith, president of the 
university. 

Authorities in Calcasieu parish, in which Lake 
Charles is located, have floated bonds for $250,000 
and have made application for a grant from the fed- 
eral Public Works Administration to construct the 
necessary facilities, Dr. Smith said further. It is ex- 
pected that construction will be completed within the 
coming year and the plant be ready for operation by 
September 1, 1939, he stated. 

The center will be the second of junior college level 
to be added to the university's organization, the first 
having been established at Monroe as the Northeast 
Center in 1934. The centers are administered as part 
of the university’s lower division, which includes the 
first two college years. The L. S. U. Medical Center 
is located in New Orleans and the School of Nursing 
Education at Charity Hospital, also in New Orleans. 


TUSKEGEE GIFTS. President Patterson has recently 
announced the receipt of two gifts of $50,000 each 
by Tuskegee Institute. Both gifts, according to the 
announcement, were anonymous. President Patterson 
states that this money will be used to renovate the trade 
and agricultural schools, the boarding department and 
the girls’ and boys’ dormitories. 


DIMINISHING ENROLLMENT. Dr. Raymond Wal- 
ters, president of Cincinnati University, says that the 
year 1943 will mark the beginning of a long decline 
in college enrollment because of a diminished reser- 
voir of youthful human material. Dr. Walters cited 
as proof of this statement, first, a declining national 
birth rate; second, the wide practice of birth control 
in families likely and able to send children to college; 
and, third, a 7.7 per cent decrease in 1937 of pupils in 
the lowest six grades. He says the session 1937-38 reg- 
istration reached a grand total of 1,200,905 full and 
part-time students. This represents a 4 per cent in- 
crease over last year. 

Among curricular trends Dr. Walters discerned a 
gradual decline in importance of the liberal arts 
courses although it still claims a majority of students. 
Business administration and commercial studies are 
still on the upward trend with the rush toward en- 
gineering slowing down. 
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CANAL ZONE STENOGRAPHERS. The percentage 
of total pupil registrations in commercial work in the 
Canal Zone high schools has increased from 47.8 per 
cent in 1934 to 62 per cent in 1938, according to 
figures compiled in the office of the superintendent. 
Music enrollment has also shown a large gain, from 
31.1 per cent in 1934 to 45.4 per cent in 1938. The 
popularity of industrial arts courses is shown by the 
enrollment increase, from 17.7 per cent in 1934 to 
26.5 per cent during the present year. 


RARE Book LOAN. The University of Oregon has 
received the John Henry Nash collection of rare 
books, regarded by experts as the greatest private col- 
lection in the world, as a loan to the institution, it was 
announced by Dr. Donald M. Erb, university presi- 
dent. 

Negotiations for the loan of the books, a collection 
valued at more than $150,000, were completed at a 
conference attended by Dr. Nash, President Erb, and 
Eric W. Allen, dean of the university school of jour- 
nalism. Dr. Nash, internationally famous printer of 
San Francisco, returned to his home in that city to 
prepare the books for shipment. Furnishings of his 
library room, in themselves a valuable acquisition, will 
be included in the loan. 


Meetings and Conferences 


CHEMISTRY CONCLAVE. The Fifteenth Biennial 
Conclave of Alpha Chi Sigma, professional chemistry 
fraternity, was held June 21-25 in New Orleans. Wi- 
LIAM HIGBuRG was elected as the presiding officer for 
the next term. 


Music EpucATOoRS CONFERENCE. Members of the 
North Central Music Educators Conference will meet 
in Detroit, Michigan, during the week of March 19, 
1939. 

FEDERATION OF TEACHERS. The 1938 Convention 
of the American Federation of Teachers will be held 
at Cedar Point, Ohio, August 15-19. Prominent 
speakers will include Mrs. Este B. PARKER, presi- 
dent of the Teachers’ Union of England; FLoyp 
REEVES, and ARNOLD SHUKOTOFF. The theme of 
the meeting will be “How may the schools better serve 
America?” 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE Eprrors. Editors from 
twenty-three states attended the 26th annual conven- 
tion of Agricultural College Editors held at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee beginning on July 11. 

CoMMUNITY CONFERENCE. A joint conference of 
educators and community workers will be held at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, July 21 and 
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V. L. Wess was the guest of honor when several 
hundred school patrons and their children, and former 
students of Rightsell School of Little Rock gathered at 
the school on the night of April 22 to participate in a 
homecoming celebration and observance of the 25th 
anniversary of his election as principal. 


HERMAN B. WELLS, who has been acting president 
of Indiana University since the resignation a year ago 
of President William Lowe Bryan, has been named 
president by the board of trustees. Doctor Wells is the 
youngest state university president in the country. He 
is 35 years old. Prior to his appointment as acting 
president, he served as dean of the School of Business 
Administration of Indiana University. 


WILLIAM GARRISON WHITFORD (Zeta 216) was 
awarded the degree of Doctor of Fine Arts by Alfred 
University. The citation on the occasion made particu- 
lar reference to the quality and quantity of writing in 
the field of art education having been done by Dr. 
Whitford over a period of twenty-five years. 


WitiiaM A. Wirt, superintendent of the Gary, 
Indiana, schools since 1907, recently passed away. 
Doctor Wirt was known throughout the land for his 
famous “Gary” or “Platoon” school plan. In 1914, he 
devoted one week in every four as official advisor to 
the New York City Board of Education concerning 
this plan. The plan was later adopted in many of the 
New York schools. Doctor Wirt was 64 years old at 
the time of his death. 


Colleges and Universities 


YouTH Project. Under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, the State Teachers Col- 
lege of Kearney is sponsoring a vocational training 
and work project for youth of 18 to 25. 

The program, explains Dr. W. A. Klehm, head of 
the department of industrial education, provides for 
vocational training classes in carpentry, masonry, and 
cabinet work. Each boy spends one-half day receiving 
instruction in and studying the occupation of his 
choice; one hour being devoted to study, one hour to 
class discussions, and one and one-half hours in the 
shop or on a project, developing the skills of his trade. 
During the other half day the boy is employed on work 
projects on the college campus. 


PENNSYLVANIA SURVEY. The seventy colleges of 
Pennsylvania which are accredited for degree granting 
are making a survey of their services to see if further 
development and co-ordination will not enable them 
to be of more value to the Commonwealth. 


The UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE, with help from 
the WPA, is erecting on Belknap campus a new build- 
ing to house the School of Law. The building will 
cost $200,000. Part of the new space will be used to 
house the Law Library, which includes a number of 
gifts from the late Supreme Court Justice, Louis 
Brandeis. 


L. S. U. Receives Girt. Louisiana State University 
has received from La Bonne Volontees Franco-Ameri- 
caine a clock from one of the 17th century chateaux 
of southern France. The award was made in recogni- 
tion of the contribution of the university to the ad- 
vancement of the understanding of French literature 
and culture. Only two other colleges in the United 
States have ever received a similar award—Harvard 
and Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. The clock has been 
placed in La Maison Francaise, chateau used as a resi- 
dence for majors in the Romance languages at Louisi- 
ana State University. 


HOTEL ADMINISTRATION. The University of New 
Hampshire will open in September a new four-year 
curriculum in hotel administration. The courses will 
include accounting, engineering, home economics, his- 
tory, languages, and English, as well as more special- 
ized subjects. 

SCHOOL OF SociAL Work. Reorganization of the 
University of Pittsburgh’s Division of Social Work 
into a separate school will be effected at the opening 
of school in September. No dean has been appointed 
for the new school as yet. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE Rapio. Fourteen radio sta- 
tions in the United States are offering radio instruction 
in foreign languages, according to P. F. Engel of the 
University of Kansas, who has recently made a study 
of foreign language radio for the Modern Language 
Journal. 


SCHOOL GOLD MINE. Santa Rosa Junior College, 
California, believes itself to be the only junior college 
in the world which owns a gold mine. The worked- 
out mine is used for class work by students in the 
geology department. 


CULTURED ENGINEERS. Credits required for grad- 
uation in the College of Engineering, University of 
Texas, have been raised from 132 semester hours to. 
138 hours. The purpose of the change is to make 
possible the addition of more cultural courses as elec- 
tives. 


STATE HIGH-SCHOOL ORCHESTRA. The first all- 
state high-school orchestra will be organized at Louisi- 
ana State University during the week of August 1, 
when Lloyd V. Funchess, acting director of the Uni-. 
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versity School of Music, will have charge of the or- 
ganization of the new orchestra. 


New JuNIoR COLLEGE. The Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Junior College Center at Lake Charles, author- 
ized at the recently concluded session of the Louisiana 
legislature, is expected to be ready for operation at 
the opening of the 1939-40 session, it has been an- 
nounced by Dr. James M. Smith, president of the 
university. 

Authorities in Calcasieu parish, in which Lake 
Charles is located, have floated bonds for $250,000 
and have made application for a grant from the fed- 
eral Public Works Administration to construct the 
necessary facilities, Dr. Smith said further. It is ex- 
pected that construction will be completed within the 
coming year and the plant be ready for operation by 
September 1, 1939, he stated. 

The center will be the second of junior college level 
to be added to the university’s organization, the first 
having been established at Monroe as the Northeast 
Center in 1934. The centers are administered as part 
of the university’s lower division, which includes the 
first two college years. The L. S. U. Medical Center 
is located in New Orleans and the School of Nursing 
Education at Charity Hospital, also in New Orleans. 


TUSKEGEE GIFTS. President Patterson has recently 
announced the receipt of two gifts of $50,000 each 
by Tuskegee Institute. Both gifts, according to the 
announcement, were anonymous. President Patterson 
states that this money will be used to renovate the trade 
and agricultural schools, the boarding department and 
the girls’ and boys’ dormitories. 


DIMINISHING ENROLLMENT. Dr. Raymond Wal- 
ters, president of Cincinnati University, says that the 
year 1943 will mark the beginning of a long decline 
in college enrollment because of a diminished reser- 
voir of youthful human material. Dr. Walters cited 
as proof of this statement, first, a declining national 
birth rate; second, the wide practice of birth control 
in families likely and able to send children to college; 
and, third, a 7.7 per cent decrease in 1937 of pupils in 
the lowest six grades. He says the session 1937-38 reg- 
istration reached a grand total of 1,200,905 full and 
part-time students. This represents a 4 per cent in- 
crease over last year. 

Among curricular trends Dr. Walters discerned a 
gradual decline in importance of the liberal arts 
courses although it still claims a majority of students. 
Business administration and commercial studies are 
still on the upward trend with the rush toward en- 
gineering slowing down. 
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CANAL ZONE STENOGRAPHERS. The percentage 
of total pupil registrations in commercial work in the 
Canal Zone high schools has increased from 47.8 per 
cent in 1934 to 62 per cent in 1938, according to 
figures compiled in the office of the superintendent. 
Music enrollment has also shown a large gain, from 
31.1 per cent in 1934 to 45.4 per cent in 1938. The 
popularity of industrial arts courses is shown by the 
enrollment increase, from 17.7 per cent in 1934 to 
26.5 per cent during the present year. 


RARE Book LOAN. The University of Oregon has 
received the John Henry Nash collection of rare 
books, regarded by experts as the greatest private col- 
lection in the world, as a loan to the institution, it was 
announced by Dr. Donald M. Erb, university presi- 
dent. 

Negotiations for the loan of the books, a collection 
valued at more than $150,000, were completed at a 
conference attended by Dr. Nash, President Erb, and 
Eric W. Allen, dean of the university school of jour- 
nalism. Dr. Nash, internationally famous printer of 
San Francisco, returned to his home in that city to 
prepare the books for shipment. Furnishings of his 
library room, in themselves a valuable acquisition, will 
be included in the loan. 


Meetings and Conferences 


CHEMISTRY CONCLAVE. The Fifteenth Biennial 
Conclave of Alpha Chi Sigma, professional chemistry 
fraternity, was held June 21-25 in New Orleans. WiL- 
LIAM HiGBuRG was elected as the presiding officer for 
the next term. 


Music Epucators CONFERENCE. Members of the 
North Central Music Educators Conference will meet 
in Detroit, Michigan, during the week of March 19, 
1939. 


FEDERATION OF TEACHERS. The 1938 Convention 
of the American Federation of Teachers will be held 
at Cedar Point, Ohio, August 15-19. Prominent 
speakers will include Mrs. Exsie B. PARKER, presi- 
dent of the Teachers’ Union of England; FLoyp 
REEVES, and ARNOLD SHUKOTOFF. The theme of 
the meeting will be ‘“‘How may the schools better serve 
America?” 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE Eprrors. Editors from 
twenty-three states attended the 26th annual conven- 
tion of Agricultural College Editors held at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee beginning on July 11. 

CoMMUNITY CONFERENCE. A joint conference of 
educators and community workers will be held at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, July 21 and 
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22. The theme of the conference will be: How to 
improve community life through better co-operation 
between the agencies of education and other agencies 
interested in community improvement. 


CuRRICULUM LABORATORY. Courses of study in 
the schools of Tennessee are being put under the 
microscope in a curriculum laboratory during the cur- 
rent summer session. Revision of curricula to meet 
changing conditions is being stressed. 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE will hold its annual 
summer conference for teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture during the week of July 18-23. Planning com- 
munity programs of agricultural education, and adapt- 
ing instruction in agriculture will be the two themes 
of the conference. 


SAFETY TRAINING. A National Institute for Traffic 
Safety Training will be conducted by the University 
of Michigan at Ann Arbor, Michigan, August 8 to 
20, 1938. The Institute will be a comprehensive train- 
ing school and will include technical courses and gen- 
eral meetings for school traffic safety instructors, as 
well as courses for traffic engineers, traffickers, manag- 
ers of safety councils, and motor vehicle administra- 
tors. Two one-week courses in traffic safety education 
in schools will be offered. The first week, August 9 
to 13, will be devoted to Traffic Safety Education in 
Elementary Schools and the second week will be in 
Traffic Safety Education in Secondary Schools. 

A complete prospectus of the course and additional 
information can be obtained from Sidney J. Williams, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES— 
The annual convention of this group is scheduled to 
be held at the William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, on November 25 and 26, 1938. The 
session will be of interest to social studies teachers of 
all grades, and to school people in general. 


EASTERN OHIO TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. Mari- 
etta, Ohio, has been selected for the fall meeting of 
this association, which will be held October 27-28. 


VisuAL INSTITUTE. Ohio State University will 
hold a special Institute for instructors of visual edu- 
cation the week of August 1-5. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS. 
The yearly meeting of this league will be held at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, July 14-15. 


YouTH ProsieM. A conference on the subject of 
the Youth Problem in America will be held for three 
days, August 4-6 at Cornell University under the 
auspices of the Graduate School of Education. 


Public Schools 


LEWISTOWN DEDICATES BUILDINGs. In March, of- 
ficials of the Lewistown, Pennsylvania, Public Schools 
dedicated three new buildings, built with PWA as- 
sistance. The buildings included an elementary 
school, a vocational high school, and additions to the 
senior high school. DENTON M. ALBRIGHT (Xi 179) 
is superintendent of schools in Lewistown. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING. The Federal Com- 
munications Commission has allocated twenty-five 
channels in the ultra-high frequency band for non- 
profit educational broadcasting. This allotment makes 
possible the establishment of a large number of local 
educational broadcasting stations, since the ultra-high 
frequency waves are restricted in carrying distance. 


TEACHER SELECTION STANDARDS. The Extra-Legal 
Advisory Planning Commission in Michigan is under- 
taking a study of the methods used in selecting teach- 
ers and in selecting candidates for teaching degrees by 
the colleges and universities in Michigan. The Com- 
mission, which advises the State Board of Education, 
is made up in part of laymen. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING. The Western New York 
office of the State Education Department has recently 
undertaken a new program of training graduate pro- 
fessional engineers who wish to become teachers in 
industrial and vocational schools. Lewis Lanp, 
newly-appointed supervisor of industrial education in 
New York, is in charge of the new program. 


EXCHANGE TEACHERS OF BLIND. MaARJORIE 
DuMeEz, teacher in the Michigan School for the Blind, 
will exchange teaching positions for next year with 
STELLA MAWER, Royal Academy for Teaching the 
Blind at Birmingham, England. This is the first time 
that an exchange arrangement for teachers of the blind 
has been made. 


COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND. Michigan has re- 
cently organized a state-wide committee to consider 
plans for locating blind children and providing bet- 
ter school facilities for the young blind. The chair- 
man of the new commission is JAMES G. BRYANT, 
Director, State Department of Welfare. A number of 
college and public-school people are included in the 
membership of the commission. 


CuRRICULUM APPRAISAL. The Michigan Curricu- 
lum Steering Committee recently authorized an ap- 
praisal of the whole program of curriculum planning 
for the state. The first meeting of the committee with 
other interested persons was held on June 11. 
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YEARS OF SERVICE. Sixty-six Minnesota school 
superintendents have had twenty-five or more years 
of experience, according to information prepared by 
the Statistical Bureau of the State Department of Edu- 
cation from the teachers’ qualification reports for 
the school year 1937-38. Three of these have had 
more than twenty-five years’ experience in their pres- 
ent location; one 31 years; one 28 years, and one 27. 
Forty-eight have had more than ten years’ experience 
in their present positions. The information was pre- 
pared for the Minnesota Council of School Execu- 
tives on the occasion of Schoolmen’s Week which this 
year marked the twenty-fifth year of observance. 


BosTON’s SCHOOL POPULATION. In Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, in the past 37 years, public-school member- 
ship has increased 59 per cent and high-school mem- 
bership has increased 495 per cent. At the present 
time 17 per cent of the city’s population is attending 
the public schools. The school population reached its 
peak in 1934 with an average membership of 136,000 
pupils. 

Jos GUIDANCE CENTERS. In order to bring about 
closer co-operation between the schools and industry 
in helping school graduates to find jobs, the American 
Council on Education is planning to co-operate with 
the United States Employment Service in establish- 
ing a number of job guidance centers. These centers 
would not only help in directing graduates to in- 
dustrial positions but would also be of some assistance 
in revising present training programs. 

HIGHER STANDARDS FOR TEACHERS. In Pennsyl- 
vania, a state law has been passed which is designed 
to raise the standards for teachers. After next Febru- 
ary, any person beginning a teaching career in Penn- 
sylvania must have four years’ preparation above the 
secondary school. This new requirement does not 
affect teachers in service. However, it no doubt will 
reduce considerably the number of candidates for 
elementary school positions. 


New HIGH ScHoo.s. Two new high schools are 
being planned for New York City. One is to be 
known as the foods-trades vocational high school and 
will train pupils who wish to enter such trades as bak- 
ing, cafeteria, grocery and meat merchandising. 

The other will be a high school of science to train 
prospective physicians, dentists, engineers, and labora- 
tory workers. Science and mathematics will constitute 
the core of the curriculum. The school will prepare 
students to enter technical colleges although course- 
offerings will enable graduates to qualify for any 
liberal-arts college. 


CoMPULSORY RETIREMENT. Recent action of the 


Columbus Board of Education fixes 65 years as the 
compulsory retirement age for administrators in the 
local school system. The previous limit had been 68 
years but was reduced to 65, making it uniform with 
the retirement age of teachers which has been in effect 
for some time. 


MASSACHUSETTS SALARIES. The Planning Board 
of the Massachusetts Federation of Teachers reports 
that a number of towns in the state give financial 
compensation to teachers for professional improve- 
ment. The towns include: Andover, Barnstable, Bil- 
lerica, Blackstone, Chicopee, Dalton, Dedham, Egre- 
mont, Framingham, Franklin, Gloucester, Greenfield, 
Halifax, Hanson, Hatfield, Haverhill, Holyoke, Lee, 
Leominster, Lynn, Medford, Melrose, Milton, Mon- 
son, Montague, Nantucket, Natick, Northbridge, 
North Brookfield, Norwood, Palmer, Plymouth, Read- 
ing, Revere, Richmond, Rockport, Shirley, Somerville, 
Southbridge, Stockbridge, Stoneham, Swampscott, 
Templeton, Truro, Walpole, Waltham, Watertown, 
Wellfleet, Weymouth, Williamstown, Wrentham. 


ADULT ForuMS RECOMMENDED. Members of the 
Georgia Association of Superintendents recommended 
at their Spring meeting that a system of Public Forums 
be promoted on a state-wide basis as part of the pub- 
lic education program. 

New Jersey TENURE. Tenure is working success- 
fully in the overwhelming majority of instances in 
New Jersey according to a report made recently to 
the state teachers’ association. The report was based 
on a questionnaire study covering 23,000 of the 27,000 
teachers in the state. 


Housinc Firm. The Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration has made a film showing the construction and 
design of three small houses. The film is for the 
purpose of giving information in regard to the best 
methods used in constructing houses and is made on 
safety stock, for both sound and silent 16-millimeter 
machines. A release of this film may be obtained for 
use in schools by addressing George T. Van der Hoef, 
Chief, Radio and Motion Picture Section, Federal 
Housing Administration, Washington, D. C. Persons 
ordering should designate whether the sound or silent 
film is desired. 


COLLEGIATE Critics. This year on the campuses 
at Berkeley and Westwood, high-school principals 
have been interviewing their recent graduates who are 
now students at the University of California. The 
writer recently shared this experience on the West- 
wood campus, where in a series of interviews he met 
some fifteen of his recent graduates. 

In these interviews numerous questions were asked 
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and answered, but attention was directed largely to 
the discovery of the shortcomings of the high school in 
the performance of its college preparatory function. 

Surprising unanimity of opinion was expressed on 
two particular points. At first this disturbed the 
interviewer for the reason that it seemed to reflect the 
defects of one particular school—his own. But later 
the fact was discovered that practically all interviewers 
on the northern and on the southern campuses found 
the same opinions widely expressed. 

The first point was this: that the high school is 
failing to give what these young collegians consider 
adequate training in English expression and English 
composition. They say, ‘‘we are not able adequately to 
meet the demands we meet in college because we 
cannot write well enough or accurately enough, or 
organize our thinking properly.” —Los Angeles School 
Journal. 


SMALLER BupcET. As the result of a recent court 
decision reducing the maximum school tax levy for 
Philadelphia, that city faces the necessity of slicing 
about $8,000,000 from its approximately $35,000,000 
annual school budget, Mrs. H. K. Painter, president 
of the Minneapolis Council of Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ations reported recently. 


PLACEMENT BurEAU. Los Angeles City Schools 
recognize that there must be close co-operation be- 
tween the educational program of the schools and the 
vocational outlook in placement services. The Central 
Employment Service of the Los Angeles City Schools, 
operating as the Junior Division of the California 
State Employment Service, registers all young men and 
women under twenty-one years of age who are entitled 
to unemployment insurance benefits. Since January 3 
the office has accepted 2,607 claims filed by junior 
workers who have been laid off in practically every 
branch of business and industry. 


INDIANA TENURE. The highest tribunal in the 
land, the United States Supreme Court, last month 
ruled that Indiana’s teacher tenure law is contractual. 
This ruling climaxed prolonged litigation over the 
status of this legislation. 

In 1927 the General Assembly of Indiana enacted a 
state-wide teacher tenure law which was applicable to 
every teacher in the state, providing that after a 
teacher had taught in any city, town, or township suc- 
cessively for five years or more, no such teacher could 
be removed without good cause. 


CCC Notes 


WituiaM A. KimP Le, District Educational Adviser, 
Fort Lewis District, CCC Fort Lewis, Washington, re- 


ports that an enviable record of accomplishment is 
shown by the Fort Lewis District Correspondence 
Course Service operating for CCC enrollees of the 
twenty-eight camps in the western half of the State 
of Washington. 

The percentage of courses completed should com- 
pare favorably with, if not excell that of any similar 
service operating free to CCC enrollees. During the 
year 1937 the total number of applications received 
was 5,286, and the total number of certificates issued 
was 1,372. This resulting percentage of completion 
is 25.97 per cent. 

This year even greater activity in correspondence 
course work is anticipated. During January and Feb- 
ruary, 1938, 1,007 applications were received from 
29 camps as compared with the same months of 1937 
when 882 applications were received from 33 camps. 

Several factors have been responsible for the in- 
creasing popularity of this type of instruction. Unlike 
the orthodox method of home study by correspond- 
ence, the Fort Lewis District Service has, with the co- 
operation of camp educational advisers, developed a 
supervised study type of instruction which is corre- 
lated with class work and training on the job. The ad- 
viser and his assistant in each camp provide such moti- 
vating devices as seem most efficacious, and give 
tutorial aid to the student enrollees. Study groups are 
organized in many camps and in many cases the cor- 
respondence course texts are used as classroom guides. 

Since its organization three years ago, 3,360 Certifi- 
cates of Completion have been issued to students who 
have completed courses with an average grade of “C’” 
or above. Many new courses have been prepared and 
old ones have been revised and improved to meet the 
needs of Civilian Conservation Corps enrollees. 

The courses offered by the Fort Lewis District, CCC, 
Correspondence Course Service are: 


1, Aeronautics; 2. Arithmetic, Unit I; 3. Arithmetic, Unit 
II; 4. Auto Mechanics; 5. Business English; 6. Business Let- 
ters; 7. Business Law; 8. Consumers’ Course; 9. Diesel En- 
gines; 10. Electricity; 11. Everyday Business Principles; 
12. Forestry; 13. Forestry in the Pacific Northwest; 14. Gov- 
ernment; 15. How to study; 16. How to Read a Blueprint; 
17. Job Mathematics; 18. Journalism; 19. Mimeographing; 
20. Photography, Advanced; 21. Photography, Practical; 
22. Physical and Economic Geography of Western States; 
23. Piano Playing (By Ear); 24. Piano Playing (By Note) ; 
25. Placer Mining; 26. Practical Art; 27. Psychology; 28. 
Radio; 29. Sciences Underlying Farming; 30. Show Card 
Writing; 31. Surveying; 32. Vocational Self Guidance. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR CIVILIAN CONSERVATION 
Corps operations during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1 will provide employment for an aggregate of 
approximately 530,000 persons, including enrollees, 
reserve officers in charge of the camps, the technical 
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personnel which supervises the work programs, edu- 
cational advisers, and other personnel needed in the 
maintenance of a nationwide chain of 1,500 CCC 
camps, it was announced recently at the office of 
Robert Fechner, Director of the Corps. 


Foop Contracts. Contracts for the purchase of 
approximately $45,000,000 worth of foodstuffs for 
the Civilian Conservation Corps will be awarded dur- 
ing the fiscal year which began July 1, Robert Fechner, 
Director of the Civilian Conservation Corps, an- 
nounced recently. 


Food manufacturers, local farmers and merchants, | 


meat packers, dairymen and other types of food dealers 
will participate in the awards. Subsistence contracts 
are awarded by the Quartermaster Corps of the War 
Department which has charge of purchasing all food- 
stuffs for the Corps. 

At its present authorized strength of 300,000 men, 
the CCC consumes more than one and one-half million 
pounds of food each day in accordance with the 5.12 
pounds of food per man per day prescribed by the 
U. S. Army garrison ration used in the CCC. This ra- 
tion, consisting of specified quantities of 39 food 
items ranging from fresh beef to spices, is the allow- 
ance of food considered necessary for one man for one 
day. The amount of each item prescribed is such that 
the complete ration furnishes a proper balance of 
the various kinds of food. 


GRADUATE STUDENTS are interested in the work of 
the CCC as evidenced by the fact that five doctoral 
dissertations on the subject have been completed and 
that seven more are now in progress. Thirty-six mas- 
ter’s theses have been accepted or are being prepared 
on the same subject. The interest in the subject is 
nation-wide as shown by the fact that twenty-two 
states are the locations for the colleges sponsoring the 
graduate studies. 


Books 


Davenport, Eugene, and Nolan, Aretas. Agricultural Arts. 
Champaign, Illinois, The Garrard Press. 1938. Pp. x + 
308. 

A beginning textbook designed for use in sec- 
ondary schools both in urban and rural areas. The 
authors aim to present agriculture in terms of the 
historical development and of its needs in various 
areas and under differing civilizations. The book is 
suitable for use in secondary schools or as a beginning 
text in agriculture colleges. 

Bell, Howard M. Youth Tell Their Story. Washington, 


D. C. The American Council on Education. 1938. Pp. 
273. 


This volume was prepared for the American Youth 
Commission and is the result of a careful survey of the 
conditions and attitudes of young people in Maryland 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four. 

The author presents a great mass of statistical, tabu- 
lar, and subjective data. The final chapter presents in 
simple plain language some of the conclusions which 
seem to be fair in terms of the sentiments of the ma- 
jority of the young people interviewed. 


What to Tell Them. Seattle, The Seattle Urban League for 

Social Service Among Negroes. 1938. Pp. 34. 

This booklet is designed to be of special service to 
counselors, guidance workers, and agencies with ref- 
erence to Negro boys and girls in Seattle. The types 
of work open to Negroes in and around Seattle are 
carefully discussed. The types of training needed and 
the salaries paid are all discussed frankly, from the 
point of view that what Seattle Negroes want is not 
alms but opportunity. 

Weaver, Robert B. Men and Oil. Chicago, University of 

Chicago Press. 1938. Pp. 44. 

A booklet designed to be used in connection with 
the showing of the educational film Men and Oil, 
which has been written by a teacher in the Laboratory 
Schools, University of Chicago. 

Weaver, Robert B. The Struggle Over Slavery. Chicago, The 

University of Chicago Press. 1938. Pp. 83. 

Not a new history, but a book bringing together 
source materials on the Civil War so far as the war 
related to a struggle over slavery. An effort has been 
made to include contemporary arguments from both 
sides, showing that the controversy over slavery was an 
old one stretching back into Colonial days. 

Weaver, Robert B. The Disordered World Today. Chicago, 

Mentzer, Bush.and Co. 1938. Pp. 96. 

This text, designed for use in high-school social 
science courses, is timely and up to date in its presenta- 
tion of the facts concerning world affairs since the 
beginning of the Spanish civil war. Frequent refer- 
ence is made to speeches, diplomatic notes and other 
material not often referred to in such timely produc- 
tions as this. A special effort has been made to keep 
this book as well documented as a much more ambi- 
tious volume might well be but often is not. 

Public Administration Organizations. A Directory, 1938- 


1939. Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago. 
1938. Pp. xi + 184. 


This latest directory lists the voluntary associations 
which are a part of the American governmental set-up. 
The directory is divided into three sections, National, 
State and Canadian. The name of the chief executive 
officer and the address of the organization are listed in 
the proper places. 
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Go Forth and Teach. Committee on the Horace Mann Cen- 
tennial. National Education Association. Washington, 
D. C. 1937. Pp. viii + 148. 

In this small book are assembled the Fourth of July 
oration by Horace Mann, from which the title is 
taken ; the speech made by Hugh Taylor Birch on the 
occasion of the unveiling of the statue of Horace Mann 
at Antioch College, and other materials relating to 
the life of the pioneer educator. 


Co-operation and Co-ordination in Higher Education. Ameti- 
can Council on Education. Series 1. Vol. II. No. 5. 
Washington, D. C. 1938. Pp. ix + 110. 

This report, written by Arthur J. Klein and Frank- 
lin V. Thomas, of Ohio State University, is a study of 
regional co-operation by American colleges and uni- 
versities. After citing instances of co-ordination and 
co-operation, the authors present a chapter of conclu- 
sions and recommendations in which they state that 
more information is needed, that interest must be 
stimulated and that instances of successful co-ordina- 
tion must be publicized. They suggest finally that a 
central agency for securing information, stimulating 
interest and providing other assistance, might well be 
set up in the United States, or that some existing na- 
tional organization might take over such additional 
duties. 


Coulbourn, John. Selection of Teachers in Large City School 
Systems. Bureau of Publications. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. New York. 1938. Pp. ix + 179. 


. This study is an attempt to present a comprehensive 
picture of the current practices involved in the selec- 
tion of teachers in the thirty-seven largest cities in the 
United States. The organization for administering 
the program of teacher selection, the administrative 
practices used in the selection of teachers, and a sum- 
mary and list of recommendations made up the book. 
The author urges that care be used in the selection of 
teachers, pointing out that being chosen to serve as 
a teacher should be regarded as a privilege rather than 
as a right. 


Prescott, Daniel A. Emotion and the Educative Process. 
American Council on Education. Washington, D. C. 
1938. Pp. xviii + 321. 

This study, a preliminary report of a committee of 
which Dr. Prescott is chairman, considers in some de- 
tail the current knowledge concerning emotion and its 
effect upon education. 

The last chapter recommends that much more study 
be given to certain particular phases of the relation- 
ship between emotion and education. The commit- 
tee’s recommendation is, that since the problems 
which it suggests are at once complex and interrelated, 


a considerable amount of co-operative effort be made 
in the future in the study of the problems. 


Hartog, Sir Philip. A Conspectus of Examinations in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. Macmillan Co. London. 
1937. Pp. ix + 182. 

This book is issued by the International Institute 
Examinations Enquiry Committee of England. It is 
designed to give a general view of the field of knowl- 
edge covered by the examination system in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 


The Structure and Administration of Education in American 
Democracy. Educational Policies Commission. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1938. Pp. 128. 


Policies relative to the structure and scope of the 
common-school system, as well as local, state and fed- 
eral relationships to education are treated in this new 
book. 

The relationship of church and state in regard to 
the support and control of education is also discussed. 
The authors conclude that the public school is the 
place in which the children of all parents, without 
regard to religious affiliation of their parents, may 
meet. ‘The public schools are the foundation upon 
which democracy is built.” 

Sorelle, Rupert P., Smith, Harold H., Foster, William R., 


and Blanchard, Clyde I. Gregg Typing. New York, The 
Gregg Publishing Co. 1937. 


This typing manual embodies the latest ideas of 
the experts of the Gregg Company. A set of photo- 
graphic illustrations of the various types of typewriters 
in common use in the United States is a feature of the 
opening pages. 

Pamphlets received recently include: Major Issues 
in Teacher Education, a preliminary study issued by 
the American Council on Education as Series 1. Vol. 
11. No. 4, February, 1938; The Student Personnel 
Point of View, also issued by the American Council 
in June, 1937, as Series 1. Vol. 11. No. 3. 

Two pamphlets published by the California State 
Department of Education, designed for use in the ele- 
mentary schools, West Coast Marine Shells, and Prod- 
ucts of Wood and Similar Substances are illustrative 
of the excellent productions of the California State 
Department. 

Research Bulletins of the National Education As- 
sociation received include: Why Schools Cost More, 
Vol. xvi. No. 3, May, 1938; Promoting International 
Co-operation Through Education, June, 1938; The 
Economic Status of Rural Teachers, June, 1938; Anal- 
ysis of Schoolboard Rules, June, 1938; and Status of 
the Married Woman Teacher, June, 1938. 


Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


Put DELTA Kappa is sponsoring preparation of a 
Dictionary of Education. The primary purpose is to 
prepare a comprehensive dic- 
DICTIONARY OF tionary of technical terms in 
EDUCATION education which will do for 
educational workers and teach- 
ers what already has been accomplished by technical 
dictionaries for practitioners in such special fields as 
medicine, law, engineering, and psychology. The dic- 
tionary will promote greater clarity and consistency of 
usage in educational literature and in classroom in- 
struction. Best usage and expert opinion will deter- 
mine the definitions accepted. The completion of the 
project probably will require a period of four years. 

The dictionary is concerned with technical and pro- 
fessional terms, concepts, ideas, problems, theories, 
practices, methods, trends, movements, plans, etc., in 
the entire area of education. It probably will exclude 
names of persons, institutions, school systems, and or- 
ganizations, places, and titles of publications and 
journals except where a movement, method, or plan is 
represented, as for example, in general education the 
Morrison plan, Dalton plan, Herbartianism, etc. 

Analysis of major publications and sources in the 
field of education will provide the technical and pro- 
fessional terms, with the definitions submitted to au- 
thorities in the field, possibly requiring agreement on 
the definition accepted, from two or three experts. The 
most recent and best usage will be stressed, reflecting 
current scientific and professional trends, educational 
theory, research, and practice. Authoritative sources 
include the textbooks, journals, yearbooks, indexes, 
reference books, research studies, dictionaries in spe- 
cialized areas of education, etc. 

The plan calls for sponsorship by Phi Delta Kappa 
through a supervising committee, and co-operative par- 
ticipation in the definition of terms by key men in 
the various chapters who will enlist the aid of their 
associates. The stimulation given to local chapters 
through co-operative effort should be as valuable to 
Phi Delta Kappa as is the dictionary itself to the field 
of education. A check list of the subdivisions of edu- 
cation has been distributed to the various chapters of 
Phi Delta Kappa in order to secure the names of com- 
petent workers who are willing to co-operate in formu- 
lating definitions. A master list of terms is being pre- 
pared which will be subdivided and distributed to the 
co-operating specialists. Interested persons who have 
not entered their names on the chapter check lists of 
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workers are invited to write to the chairman or to any 
other member of the supervising committee. 

The committee in charge of the Dictionary of Edu- 
cation is made up of: Carter Alexander, Columbia 
University; W. W. Charters, Ohio State University ; 
Paul M. Cook, ex-officio, executive secretary, Phi Delta 
Kappa; H. D. Rinsland, University of Oklahoma; 
W. Ray Smittle, Wayne University; and Carter V. 
Good, chairman, University of Cincinnati. 


THE ALPHA Psi Campus Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
was installed at the University of Buffalo on Thurs- 
day, March 24, in Norton Hall. At 
ALPHA PSI the afternoon ceremonies thirty-four 
INSTALLED candidates, including Dr. Samuel P. 
Capen, Chancellor of the University, 
were initiated. 

The installation exercises were conducted by: Ira 
M. Kline, Professor of Education at New York Uni- 
versity, national president; Theodore A. Siedle, As- 
sistant Dean of the School of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, district representative; and Paul M. 
Cook, of the national offices in Chicago, executive sec- 
retary. Dr. George B. Smith, Professor of Education 
at the University of Buffalo, also assisted in the work. 

The charter group was presented for installation by 
Dr. Leslie O. Cummings, Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Buffalo. During the cere- 
monies Mr. Cook outlined the history of Phi Delta 
Kappa and emphasized the purpose and aims of the 
fraternity. Each new member was presented with the 
initiate’s key by President Kline, who charged the 
group with the responsibility of working for the better- 
ment of educational principles. 

Following the installation, the initiation banquet 
was held in the main dining room of Norton Hall, 
where a large group of wives, sweethearts, and friends 
joined the members of the fraternity to enjoy the eve- 
ning program at which Dr. Siedle addressed the gather- 
ing on the subject, “Action versus Acquiescence.” 

These officers were elected to serve the new chapter 
for the coming year: Gerald A. Wilber, Falconer, 
N. Y., president ; George W. Webster, Buffalo, N. Y., 
vice president; Norton W. Ruth, Buffalo, N. Y., sec- 
retary; William Ray Buell, East Aurora, N. Y., treas- 
urer; Allison J. Galbraith, Jamestown, N. Y., his- 
torian. Mr. William J. Regan, Buffalo, N. Y., is 
faculty sponsor of the chapter. 

A large number of visiting members attended the 
installation and banquet, the following chapters being 
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represented: Alpha of Indiana University, Beta of 
Columbia University, Zeta of the University of Chi- 
cago, Eta of the University of Minnesota, Xi of the 
University of Pittsburgh, Iota of Harvard, Rho of New 
York University, Sigma of Ohio State University, 
Alpha Epsilon of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Alpha Phi of Syracuse University. 


THE ALPHA OMEGA Campus Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa was installed at Wayne University, June 3, 
1938. The ceremonies were held 
ALPHA OMEGA #§at the Intercollegiate club in the 
INSTALLED heart of the city of Detroit, with 
National President Ira M. Kline 
in charge. Other members of the installation and ini- 
tiation team included Dean Waldo E. Lessenger of 
the Wayne University College of Education; W. Ray 
Smittle, assistant professor of education at Wayne; 
T. C. Holy, professor of education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and district representative; and Paul M. Cook, 
executive secretary, Phi Delta Kappa. 

Dean George D. Stoddard of the University of 
Iowa was the guest speaker. 

Harry L. Davis, assistant principal of East Com- 
merce High School, Detroit, was chosen as first presi- 
dent of the chapter. Other officers include: Ervin 
Howard, assistant superintendent of schools, Ford- 
son, Michigan, vice-president; Joseph K. Boltz, 
teacher at Northwestern High School, Detroit, re- 
cording secretary; Arla L. Smail, head of the language 
department, Cleveland Intermediate School, Detroit, 
corresponding secretary; and Clifford C. Gracey, head 
of social science department, Chadsey High School, 
Detroit, treasurer. Professor Smittle will act as faculty 
sponsor. 


THE Beta ALPHA Campus Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa is to be installed at Teachers College, Louisi- 
ana State University, on the after- 

BETA ALPHA noon and evening of July 27, 1938. 
APPROVED A group of sixty initiates will be 
the charter members, and they will 

be assisted in conducting the affairs of the chapter by 
a number of the local members of other chapters, 
many of whom will transfer membership to the new 
chapter at once. The ceremonies incident to the initia- 
tion and installation will be conducted by Professor 
Ullin W. Leavell, District Representative, John H. 
Aydelotte, National Historian; Paul M. Cook, Execu- 
tive Secretary, and local members of Phi Delta Kappa. 
The petition for a new chapter and its approval 
constitute the culmination of a long period of interest 
in and effort toward a chapter at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, by Dean C. A. Ives and his co-workers. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


AFTER TWO and a half years of service to Phi Delta 
Kappa in the national office, W. A. Stumpf found 

it desirable to withdraw from his fra- 
CHANGE _ ternity work, in order that he might de- 
IN STAFF vote his full time to graduate study. 

Notice of his intention to resign was 
given about the middle of April although he did not 
complete all work then under way until a month later. 
Mr. Stumpf has contributed to THE Pot DELTA Kap- 
PAN regularly in the section “Keeping Abreast of the 
Times” and occasionally in the preparation of other 
copy. As an assistant to the editor he was also helpful 
in many other ways. It was with regret that his resig- 
nation was accepted and a search for his successor 
begun. 

From November to May Mr. Stumpf gave invalu- 
able assistance in carrying the burden of the editorial 
work on Education Abstracts. Without his counsel 
and assistance, the development of Education Ab- 
stracts would have been quite impossible. During 
these months the publication has taken on new char- 
acter and has won the praise of many of its readers. 
The subscription list has increased approximately 
twenty-five per cent and the group of co-operating ab- 
stractors considerably enlarged. 

Mr. Stumpf will complete the residence work for 
his doctorate at the University of Chicago by the end 
of the summer and will have his dissertation near com- 
pletion at that time. He is naturally anxious to se- 
cure an appointment, and because of his fine service 
for Phi Delta Kappa we are pleased to make this 
public announcement of his intention, although with- 
out any solicitation on his part. Those interested may 
write him direct at the University of Chicago or in 
care of Phi Delta Kappa. 

With the release of Mr. Stumpf, a search for his 
successor was begun. An offer was finally made, with 
the approval of the executive committee of Phi Delta 
Kappa, to William H. Anderson, Jr., of Denver, Colo- 
rado, a member of the last two national councils, an 
active worker in Alpha Sigma Campus Chapter and 
chairman of the state-wide organization of Colorado. 
He will serve Phi Delta Kappa as associate editor on 
all publications of the fraternity. During the summer 
he is giving full time to the work, but with the open- 
ing of the University in October he will continue his 
graduate studies on a half-time basis. Mr. Anderson is 
on leave of absence from the public schools of Denver 
where he has been since 1931. 

We welcome him to our staff where he has already 
won our confidence and respect as an associate with a 
wonderful capacity for work and a genuine interest in 
the best for Phi Delta Kappa. 
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Directory of Campus Chapters 


| DISTRICT NO. 1. 
States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 
FRED STETSON, District Representative, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
Nu—University of Washington. Francis F. 
114 Education Hall, University of Seattle, 
Cui—University of Oregon. J A. Holaday, Secretary, 
School of Education, Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
Nie- 


Artesa Gamma—State College of Washington. Weston A. 
mela. Secretary, Box 247, College Station, Pullman, Wash. 


DISTRICT NO. 2. 
States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


L. L. STANDLEY, District See Principal, 
Junior High School, Berkeley, California. 

Detta—Stanford University. William J. Dusel, Secretary, Box 
No, 1165, Stanford University, Calif. 

Lamspa—University of California. Neil W. Lanib, Secretary, 
Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Epstton—University of jSouthern California. Edwin A 
Swanson, Secretary, Box 123, University of Southern Cait. 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Apna Zeta—University of Arizona. John F. Walker, Secretary, 
Bin-A, University Station, College of Education, Tucson, Ariz. 

Omicron—Claremont Colleges. E. Clayton See- 
retary, 1610 N. Roosevelt Cal 

retary, Stewart Training School, Uni University of Utah, t Lake 
City, Utah. 

Avena Cu1—University of California at Los Angeles. Frederick 
S. Drake, Secretary, 452 34th Street, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Burbank 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 


States: Kansas, Missouri a, Arkansas, Texas. 
WILLARD N. VAN AN SLYCK Disirict Representetive, High 
School Principal, Topeka, Kan. 


Gamma—University of Missouri. F. Olin Capps, Secretary, Uni- 
versity High ool, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Karra—University of Kansas. B. Bargen, Secretary, 119 Fraser 
Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
Mu—University of Texas. B. F. Lackey, Secretary, Box No. 1642, 
University Station, Austin, Tex. 
of Oklahoma. F. F. Gaither, Secre- 
, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 


tary, Box 213, Faculty 
man, Okla. 


De.ta—Kansas Sta.e College. B 
Education, Kansas 


H. Fleenor, Secretary, 
of 


State College, Manhattan, 


DISTRICT NO. 4. 


ming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
owa, Minnesota. 


J. V. BREITWIESE 
North Dakota, Grand 


States: 
braska, 


District University of 

‘orks, N. D. 

Ersiton—University of Iowa. William Maucker, Secretary, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Era—University of Minnesota, James A. Barnes, Secretary, 
Room 11, Library, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Omicron—University of Nebraska. Benjamin E. Ogden, Secre- 
tary, Room 358, State House, Lincoln, Neb. 

AvpHa Tueta—University of North Dakota. Alfred S. N 
Secretary, Box No, 546, University — Grand Forks, N. 

ALpxa Mu—Colorado State College of Education. Walter Spec 
an Secretary, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 

‘olo, 


Avpxa Sigma—University of Denver. Newell B. Walters, Secre- 
tary, 17355 E. 14th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 


DISTRICT NO. 5. 


States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky. 


T. C. HOLY, District Representative, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ALPHA—Indiana University. D. Barks, , Box 313, | 
Union Building’ ‘University, Bloomington, 
Zeta—University of Chi 


Education Buil 


bert D. 
University of Giese, 


of Illinois. G. C. Kettelkamp, Secretary, 102 Uni- 
School, Urbana, Til. 
Sr oxa—Obbio State University. Merle R. S Secretary, 
Education Building, Ohio State University, bus, Ohio. 
Urstton—Northwestern University. T. Sec 
School of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Pui—University of Wisconsin. George L. Fahey, Secretary, Box 
18, Bascom Hall, all, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Omeca—University of Michigan. Robert E. Carson, Secretary, 
4007 U: igh School, University of Michigan, Ann 


H 
Arbor, Mich 
ALPHA Sortie of Cincinnati. Louis G, Boeh, Secretary, 
3619 Wabash Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gayle Starnes, Secre- 
Keatucky, Lexington, 


Atpua Nu—University of Kentucky. W. 
ry School of Education, University of 
y. 


Arua Omeca—Wayne University. A. L, Smail, Secretary, 14566 
Greenview, Detroit, Mich. 


DISTRICT NO. 6. 


States: Maine, Vermont, New Ham ap 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, Jersey, Mon 
land, Connecticut, District of Columbia: 

MARVIN E, PORCH mie Representative, 132 Sycamore 
Road, Manao, Upper Darby, P 

Breta—Columbia Secretary, Box 113, 
Teachers College, Columbia New York, Y. 

Tueta—Cornell University. Ray N. Finch, Secretary, 202 "Stone 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Iora—Harvard University. Bert Rosen, Secretary, 6 Lawrence 
Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

of Pittsburgh. C. M. Long, 210 State 
Hall, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ruo—New York University. Francis H. Achard, Secretary, Room 
54, Student Activities Building, New York University, Wash- 

ington Square East, New York, N. Y. 
Secretary, 


T si George E. 


Box 141, Temple hilad 

Sched of Education, Boston University, 84 Exeter Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

ALP Pi—R Universi ay H. S, Church, * 

School of of Education, New i 
N 


Hopkins Edwin Stein, Secretary, 
Baltimore, M 

Tav—Pennsylvania State H. C. Smith, Secretary, 
402 Frazier Street, State College, Pa. 

Pu1r—Syracuse University. George Smith, Secretary, 
School of Education, Syracuse University, he ga ag N. Y. 

Arua Psi—University of Buffalo. Norton Secretary, 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 


States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 

Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 

ULLIN W. LEAVELL, esentative, Professor of 
Education, Peabody College, Dis 

aby scan College. Ralph J. Andrews, Secretary, Peabody 

ege, Nashville, Tenn. 

A —U Virginia. H. Secretary, 

Avena Kapra—University of Tennessee. J. Secretary, 
Box 4226, University of Tennessee, Tenn. 

X1—University of Alabama. C. E. Secretary, 
University of Alabama, University, yy 

Beta ALpua—Lonisiana State University. (To be installed Ju 
27, 1938.) Dean C. A. Ives, Sponsor, Teachers College, 
ana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
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DISTRICT NO. 1. 


States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


Siema—Portland, Oregon 
= ibson Bowles, Treasurer, 6006 N. Haight Street, Portland, 


Beta—Tacoma, Washington 
E. T. Thune, Treasurer, Stanley School, Tacoma, Wash. 


DISTRICT NO. 2. 


States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


Francisco, California 
Jesse Rathbun, Treasurer, 468 
cisco, Calif. 

Dettra—Fresno, California 
Earle Snider, Treasurer, 4032 Illinois Avenue, Fresno, Calif. 

Ersiton—Los Angeles, California 
Jack ear ee Susan M. Dorsey High School, Los 
Angeles, C 

Era—Santa California 


Hazelwood Avenue, San Fran- 


nee R. Dice, Treasurer, 723 E. Cook Street, Santa Maria, 
at. 
Xi— California 
Arthur H. Poister, Treasurer, 1832 Forty-fourth Street, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 


Tau-—Salt Lake City, Utah 
Arthur E. Arnesen, Treasurer, 
Lake City, Utah. 

Omuca—San Diego, California 
<H Douglas, Treasurer, 4825 Kansas Street, San Diego, 


1472 Emerson Avenue, Salt 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 


States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


Beta—St. Louis, Missouri 
W. H. Coleman, Treasurer, 3004 Edwards Street, Alton, Il. 


Gamma—State of Kansas 

Purdue Graves, Treasurer, Topeka High School, Topeka, Kan. 
Tueta—Kansas City, Missouri 

A, W. Gilbert, Treasurer, 5601 Holmes Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Karpa—Warrensburg, Missouri 
omg Bedell, Treasurer, State Teachers College, Warrensburg, 
0. 


Omicron—Kirksville, Missouri 
Ben W. Leib, Treasurer, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 


P;—San Antonio, Texas 
4 ed Ivey, Treasurer, Jefferson High School, San Antonio, 
‘ex. 


Ruo—Pittsburg, Kansas 
Q. F. Grubbs, Treasurer, Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 


burg, 
Pu1—Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Earl C. Denney, Treasurer, 1502 Troost Avenue, Tulsa, Okla. 


Atpxa—Houston, Texas 
C. J. Niussle, Treasurer, 1810 Courtland, Houston, Tex. 


Directory of Field Chapters 


DISTRICT NO. 4. 


wee Colorado, North Dakota, South Ne- 


of South Dakota 
T. M. Risk, Treasurer, Vermillion, S. D. 


Lamspa—State of Colorado 
ea Irvin, Treasurer, State College of Education, Greeley, 
olo. 


Pst—Omaha, Nebraska 
Harvey A, Smith, Treasurer, North High School, Omaha, Nebr. 


DISTRICT NO. 5. 


States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky. 


Michigan 
E. J. Corrigan, Precatita. 14930 Manor, Detroit, Mich. 


Mu—Muneie, Indiana 
Vernal H. Carmichael, Treasurer, Bal] State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. 


Nu—Chicago, Illinois 
E. O. May, Treasurer, 26 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Iil. 


Urstton—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Alvin H. Hanson, Treasurer, 3009 N. Bartlett Avenue, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Cu1—tTerre Haute, Indiana 
Wayne Schomer, Treasurer, The Laboratory School, Seventh 
and Chestnut Streets, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Atvua Gamma—Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Eugene Pennell, Treasurer, Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Detta—South Bend, Indiana 
J. A. Abell, Treasurer, Supt. of Schools, Nappanee, Ind. 
Epstton—Hammond, Indiana 
R. Myers, Treasurer, 1215 Beacon Street, East Chicago, Ind. 
Zeta—Evansville, Indiana 
Sanford Sanders, Treasurer, High School, Stewartsville, Ind. 
Era—Indianapolis, Indiana 
Reuben D. Behlmer, Treasurer, Route No. 5, Box 602, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 
Tueta—Normal-Bloomington, Illinois 
H. J Be Treasurer, Normal Community High School, Nor- 
ma 


DISTRICT NO. 6. 


States: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, w Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Connecticut, District of Columbia. 


No Field Chapters in this District. 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 
States: Virginia, North Carolina, South coection, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 


Avena lIora—Jackson, Mississippi 
F. Puckett, Treasurer, Supt. of Schools, Crystal Springs, 
iss. 
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